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IT ANSWERS THE TELEPHONE WHEN YOU’RE OUT. The Automatic Answering and Recording Set takes and gives messages. 


Especially valuable for professional people. retail stores. contractors. TV repair shops. offices in homes and when offices are closed. 


Another New Telephone Service 


for Business 


Growing use of telephone aided by new equipment introduced by Bell System 


The past few years have brought a great growth in 
the use of the telephone—especially in services for 


business and industry. 


In addition to speech, and teletypewriter messages, 
Bell System lines now carry electrical signals for re- 
mote control and managing of industrial equipment, 
and also for transmitting data of many kinds between 


business machines. 


Along with new services there have been interest- 
ing and exciting new things in equipment. One that 
is becoming increasingly popular is the Automatic 


Answering and Recording Set. 


This is a compact unit connected with your tele- 
phone. It answers your phone automatically even 
when you are out, gives callers a recorded message in 
your own voice, and lets them leave messages, orders 


or instructions for you to play back when you return. 


It is available at a moderate monthly rental and is 
a real bargain for many users. 

The Automatic Answering and Recording Set, and 
the many other new service items, have come out of 
an accelerated program to meet the needs of our cus- 
tomers and to make telephone service more useful and 


profitable for everyone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Why take 8 steps when four 


You can reduce file operating costs at least 25 
by installing SUPER-FILER 


e Eliminate lost motion and you make 
work easier. Not only that, but you 
speed it up. You get more work done 


And that reduces cost. 


This is the story of Super-Filer, the 
Mechanized File that’s been adopted 
as standard filing equipment by thou- 


sands of businesses. 


Pull open a Super-Filer drawer and its 
unique swing front spreads the contents 
in a V and makes everything instantly 
accessible. No fooling with compressors. 


No shifting of file folders back and 
forth. You just turn the contents like 
the pages of a book to the folder you 
want. And then you take out a letter 


or drop one in. 


The simple operation of filing or finding 
a letter in Super-Filer, checked by stop 
watch, takes only half as long as with 
a conventional rigid-front file. That's 
because Super-Filer automatically and 
mechanically does four of the eight 
steps a file clerk has to take with a rigid- 
front file. By thus simplifying work, 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT ® GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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do it better? 


Super-Filer, the Mechanized File, re 


duces over-all filing costs at least 25% 


There's one sure way to prove the sav 
ings Super-Filer makes possible for you 
See it demonstrated and then try it out 
in your own office. You'll find Super 
Filer on the floor of your local GF show 
room. The address is shown in your 
phone book. Just call the GF dealer or 


branch — or write The General Fire- 


proofing Company, Department A-55, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. © GF 1956 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 








This) Mr. Bell should see! 


including place for telephone* — 
organize everything from paper 
clips to records. 

Actually a Shaw-Walker 
Work-Organizer Desk has an in- 
genious ability to lend a hand 

you find working materials 


Telephone in the desk drawer! Just one of many 





revolutionary advances that eliminate desk clutter 


for the man behind a Shaw-Walker desk. 


446466486664 
eeeeeeeeee 


A desk can be more than a place at which to work. without hunting. Use it just one week and you'll be 
It can be an important aid to getting work done amazed at how much smoother the day’s work goes 
easier and more efficiently. This Shaw-Walker Work- See what’s new in other time-saving, space-saving 
Organizer Desk is working proof of that fact. office equipment; get 292-page illustrated ‘‘Office 

With a Shaw-Walker desk you make a clean Guide.” Free, when requested on business letterhead. 
sweep of clutter and confusion. Drawer interiors— Write Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 80, Mich. 


* In some cities the phone company hesitates to install phone in drawer 
“Built Like o 





but will do so when shown our Simplified Plan. 


4] Skyscraper” 
ie 

25 

c] HAW- ALKER Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
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Muskegon 80, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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June is the month of the 
graduates, the young men and 
women who “go forth to explore 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES a new world, and will glimpse 

uN obs. 0s (se: a new horizons.” From the Uni- 

The “Amphibian” Citizen Frederick iberg 9 versity of Chicago came this 

Getting Started in Automation James J. Lahn 14 rune “s “ yf — to 

Y . ; ae a ; ve graduates Oj (nel college 
Bringing Businessmen and Capital Together W. T. Grimn 20 the Rockefeller Chapel. 

The Growing Problem of Paper Work Ber raham 22 

COST AND PROFIT CONTROL We've a_ good line-up of 

: r ‘ . ~ a oe stories for everyone in the July 

Small Firms Can Afford Electronic Processing Herk Brayer 19 issue. There's a story on brain- 

Flying Saves More Than Time H. S. Christensen 24 storming techniques with a few 

ame . ' Dh) Uirenl score ideas that you may be 

Building Today To Fit Tomorrow’s Needs Phil Hirscl 26 shih o ennt ent aan wae te acti 


ing a common industrial prob- 
lem. Marilyn French brings 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS you the results of a round-table 

a discussion on “Getting Out the 

Development of a Job Procedure Manual . F. W. Phelps 12 Letters.” Edward M. Ryan, per- 

Cutting Printing Costs Victor H. Frary 16 sonnel expert, presents the re- 

é F sults of a study on employee 

New Systems and Equipment SO fringe benefits. A top writer 

tells the story of chain-store 

merchandising and the prin- 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ciples of the business. Many of 

. ” : these ideas are applicable to 
Improving the Use of Personnel Benjamin M. Pacek 31 other types of business. 

SURVEY OF THE MONTH The Survey of the Month will 

: — provide you with the experi- 

Getting-Out-the-Vote Policies 27 ence of various companies with 


vending machines. It’s an ex- 
haustive study and one you'll 


DEPARTMENTS keep handy for a long time. In 
: : preparation for August is an 
American Business Notes . . 4 New Books 54 extension of the survey on ex- 
Business Tips 52 Business on the March 56 ecutive benefits. This one covers 


the compensation of salesmen. 
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How you can cut it down 
by a practical plan which 
helps employees solve their 
own personal financial problems 


Figure how much employee absenteeism 
costs your company each year. Then 
consider the fact that one of the chief 
contributors to this management head- 
ache is personal financial trouble. When 
you help your employees check money 
worries—you help check absenteeism. 
You'll see efficiency and safety records 
improve, too. 

Today many companies are encour- 
aging a practical means for their 
employees to solve their own personal 
financial problems through the establish- 
ment of employee credit unions. 

A credit union is simply a group of 
people who operate their own borrowing 
and savings plan right where they work 
under a plan chartered and supervised 
by government agencies. 

Credit unions can and have eliminated 
pay advances and wage garnishments. 
They have done much to cut down 
absenteeism and job quitting by build- 
ing morale, self-respect and depend- 
ability. Business management benefits 
directly through savings in time and 
money. The coupon below will bring 
you prompt and complete information 
about how you can bring the benefits 
of a credit union to your employees and 
your company. 


Credit Union 
Box 57, Dept. AB-1 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Send me more information about 
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Pardon, What Revolution is this? 
Revolutions are coming thick and 
fast and so are the “Ages,” if you 
listen to today’s speakers. Murray 
Shields, one of our better-known 
economists, has helped simplify 
things by pointing out that we are 
in the midst of no less than five 
revolutions right now: First, in ex- 
panding production; second, in 
technological advances in industry; 
third, in consumer buying power; 
fourth, in management techniques; 
fifth, in planning by both Govern- 
ment and business to make the 
most of these potentials for expan- 
sion. For a very good, fast-moving, 
and informative speech on the sub- 
ject, drop a line to James A. Gray, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, 2071 East 102nd St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Plenty of Speech Material is con- 
tained on a handy wall chart pub- 
lished by The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company. With the chart handy, 
any executive can lean back and 
discourse fluently on wages and 
prices, productivity and labor-sav- 
ing, and their relation to per man- 
hour labor costs and dollar-worth 
of output. Three graphic sections 
show all trends by years from 1948 
to 1956, with space for extension 
to 1960 by quarter years. It would 
come in handy in discussing pric- 
ing policies, in labor negotiations, 
forecasting trends, and following 
the wage price spiral (up, we pre- 
sume). For information, write 
to E-R-N, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Some 30,000 Swimming Pools 
will be built in the United States 
during 1956 at a cost of more than 
$325 million, according to a 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., chemist. 
Many of the new pools using plas- 
tics will cost only $1,500 to $5,000, 
complete with filters, underwater 
lights, and other equipment. It 
seems that if you want to stay in 
the swim, you have to have a 
swimming pool—most everyone’s 
got a Cadillac. The difference is 
that 80 per cent of the pools are 
paid for in cash. But installment 
financing for this necessity is 
coming. 


The Air Was Full of air pollution 
talk at the 49th annual meeting of 
the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
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tion in Buffalo last month. More 
stringent air pollution laws are be- 
ing passed, and industries in urban 
areas burning solid fuels are be- 
coming increasingly concerned 
with fly ash and dust problems. It 
wasn’t many years ago that the 
president of a utility company in 
one of our midsouthern states of- 
fered to send around a shovel to 
a department store president who 
complained at the drifts of fly ash 
on the store roof. Today he’d just 
tell it to the cops. Spray-type dust 
collectors in coal-fired boiler stacks 
are proving 60 to 70 per cent ef- 
fective, based on the results of 200 
test installations. 


Dr. Clyde Williams, president 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, in 
announcing the establishment of a 
Systems Engineering Division re- 
cently said, “It is no longer pos- 
sible to design optimum systems 
for business offices, factory pro- 
duction, traffic control, navigation, 
military fire control, and many 
others by hit-or-miss methods. 
Modern technological methods 
must be employed in the analysis, 
design, and development to evolve 
the best system, and the skills of 
many technologists must be com- 
bined to achieve this goal. Basic 
knowledge of the necessary func- 
tions to be performed by a system 
must be combined with an under- 
standing of the characteristics and 
limitations of its component parts 
and how they function together.”’ 


Burroughs Corporation is build- 
ing one of those “‘brains’’ for the 
U. S. Air Force. It will guide ad- 
vanced missiles. The planned tra- 
jectory is fed into the computer 
before take-off. Then, as the mis- 
sile sails away, a constant flow 
of information concerning actual 
course, speed, and altitude is fed 
back to the computer which com- 
pares the information to the 
planned course, ‘‘orders’’ correc- 
tions, and brings it in on target. 
Some companies are using the 
computers in the same way to stay 
on course—in production, sales, 
prices, and personnel. 


Women, Who Control most of 
the Nation’s wealth, already have 
an even better chance to hang onto 
the purse strings. According to Dr. 
G. Rowland Collins, dean of New 
York University’s Graduate School 
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of Business Administration, they bie) 
have the best chance yet to become ial 
business and financial executives. 
His school has graduated more 
than 1,000 women in the last 15 
years, with master of business ad- 
ministration or doctor of philos- 
ophy degrees. Some of the posts 
now held by these alumni include: 
Senior accountant, assistant vice- 
president of a savings bank, comp- 
troller, security analyst, Federal 
Reserve bank economist, assistant 
to the vice-president of a large 
corporation, junior partner in an 
investment house, credit manager, 
executive with the United States 
Department of State, editor, per- 
sonnel director, and senior part- 
ner of an accounting firm. 







HOW TO 
BE A HERO 
TO YOUR 
SECRETARY 





Forty of the 100 Schools apply- 
ing to General Electric Company 
for laboratory equipment last year 
were successful to the tune of 
$600,000 worth of the best. It cost 
the schools only $193,000. Kenneth 
G. Patrick, manager of GE’s Edu- 
cational Relations Service, said 
that last year’s assistance marked 
the 30th year of the aid program 
and brought to $2.5 million the 
savings realized by the colleges 
and _ universities participating. 
GE’s over-all support of education 
this year will exceed $1.5 million, 
including fellowships, scholarships, 
alumni, as well as charitable fund 
programs. 


Why Fool Around With a tiny 
shovel at a ground-breaking cere- 
mony? Even with the gold plate it 
never looked very impressive. Correct, comfortable seating is one of the best morale builders you 
When Automatic Electric Company can get for your secretary—and for your whole office, for that 

held its ceremony to signal the . ; ; 
start of construction on its new 
1.3. million-square-foot headquar- 


matter. Perfect example of this type of seating is the Harter E-15R 
posture chair. Precise handwheel adjustments fit the chair to 


ters plant just west of Chicago, the individual. Deep, molded foam rubber gives cool comfort all 
President Donald G. Power of the day long. Curved-to-fit backrest is likewise cushioned 
parent company, General Tele- with foam rubber. Design is clean and uncluttered. 


phone Company; and President 
Leslie H. Warner of Automatic 
Electric; took some huge bites out 


There are no sharp edges to catch dirt or snag nylons. 
Finishes and upholsteries are the finest and 





of the ground with huge earth- come in colors to go with any office. Fine 
movers. The new headquarters will welded steel construction makes Harter pos- 
house activities now located in 15 ture chairs an outstanding business investment. 


separate buildings in Chicago. 


Sixty-five floors will be combined in Write for informative booklet, 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense,” 





a compact, single-story manufac- which shows both executive and 

turing layout, along with a two- crm stnosraphic pose chairs. We'll 

story office building, research de- 1 Harter dealer. 

partment, and development labs. \ : Harter C rpocatine _— la 
jw aspen tice: Migllgem | Se Cade Heng Mast Foros, Ea moet ese 


design and construction. Guelph, Ontario 


y) 
Even Wrestlers, Jockeys, and . rf ! E PO S T U ve E 
‘ lejack ill b i low 
an tr ied We te i (e BR TT R { CHAIRS 


(Continued on page 49) STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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Built-In 
POCKET 


continuous forms 


or unit sets 


keeps your 


TAPE 


At Hand 

















SAVES COSTLY TIME, 

filing and finding 

PREVENTS LOST, misfiled 

or damaged tapes 

MAKES FORM AND TAPE 

a complete identified unit 
POCKETS made to fit 1. D.P. 
TAPE or PUNCHED CARDS 
POSITIONED on the back of any 
desired copy of LITHOSTRIP 
Continuous Forms or LITHOSET 
Unit Form Sets. 


WRITE TODAY for DETAILS and 
FREE SAMPLES of POCKET FORMS 


500 BITTNER ST ST. LOUIS 15, MO 


Lettou. FROM READERS 


Industry Testing Programs 


I am writing to request a list of the 
principal tests which industry is using 
and also the sources from which these 
tests may be obtained. You make 
this generous offer in the May 1956 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. (‘How 
58 Companies Use Tests,” survey of 
the month.) 


JuLiaA R. Wooprurr, Librarian 

Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion 

Columbus, Ohio 


Over 65 


Several months ago, your magazine 
published an article on retirement, 
and mentioned companies which em- 
ployed persons past retirement age. 
We would appreciate it if you could 
send us a copy of the article 


O, LEIMBACHER 
Assistant Treasurer 
Alco-Gravure 

New York, N. Y. 


We are sending you “Pension Plans 
Don’t Cover Everything” (Feb. '56), 
as well as two other articles you 
might be interested in seeing: “Should 
Salesmen Be Benched At 65?” (Sept. 
54), and “These Older Employees 
Hold Their Own” (May '54). 


Stationery Control 


We are planning to set up a sta- 
tionery control program and would 
like to have any articles you may have 
had that would help us evaluate and 
set up this program. 


Mrs. JOHN FAIRCLOUGH 
St. Joseph Lead Company 


For a couple of months we've had a 
writer-researcher assigned to do an 
article on stationery controls. The 
case histories have been rounded up 
and yow'll see the story in your Au- 
gust issue. If any subscribers have 
information they'd like to pass along 
to the editor, it will be appreciated. 


Military Leave 


Do you have any information rela- 
tive to current personnel policies 
regarding the treatment of employees 
who leave to go into Military Service 

both voluntary and involuntary? In 
addition, I would like information re- 
garding the handling of members of 
Reserve Units who need time off for 
temporary active duty. 

C. H. LANHAM 

Director of Education and Personnel 
American Institute of Laundering 
Joliet, Tlinois 


The Employers’ Association of Chi- 
cago recently surveyed 42 local com- 
panies on their policies for office and 
nonoffice in regard to summer Mili- 
tary leave policies. On the list 37 give 
regular vacation leave plus the two 
weeks’ training leave. In five com- 
panies employees have their choice 
of taking the vacation leave or the 
two weeks’ training period. Twenty- 
six of the companies give full pay for 
vacation only; eight pay the differ- 
ence between company pay and two 
weeks’ training pay; two companies 
give full pay for both vacation and 
training. There is an increasing trend, 
however, shown by previous Dartnell 
surveys toward paying the vacation 
pay in full and the difference between 
vacation pay and pay received from 
the Government to employees in the 
Reserves or National Guard. 

As far as the employee who leaves 
the company to enter Service full 
time, these policies vary widely and, 
except for the young man doing his 
first hitch, should be considered in- 
dividually. In the case of persons 
entering Service for the first time, 
policies have not changed since those 
of the war period and they are, for 
the most part, governed by the Train- 
ing Act. 


Executive Fringe Benefits 


Would it be possible to buy or beg 
three copies or reprints of “Fringe 
Benefits for Executives’ (AMERICAN 
3USINESS, March 1956)? I would like 
to provide members of our salary 
committee with copies. 

C. M. RUSSELL 

President 

Meridian Mutual Insurance Co 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Theyre on the way. Other sub- 
scribers desiring extra copies (no 
more than three to a customer) can 
have them, too. We’re also welcoming 
suggestions for future “Survey of 
the Month” inserts. 


Shopping for Courtesy 


I read your “Shopping for Courte- 
sy” article and it really struck home. 

A friend of mine and I usually 
shop together. This friend is very 
well off. However, when she shops 
she does not like to wear mink, but 
likes to dress comfortably in old 
clothes. This particular day she had 
on a black topper and black skirt. We 
went into a Fifth Avenue department 
store for bedspreads. She saw what 
she wanted, a beautiful pair of twin 
spreads at $150 apiece. The salesman 
eyed us up and down and paid no 
attention to us and would hardly 
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answer our questions about the 
spreads. The result was my friend 
would not buy them. The store lost a 
sale and a customer. 

We shopped for dresses in a very 
nice store and the same thing hap- 
pened. This time the sales girl said, 
“We have a very nice dress, but don’t 
think you will buy it.” She brought 
out a very nice dress priced at $89. 
My friend tried it on and bought it. 
The girl almost fell over. My friend 
said, “Knocked yourself out, didn’t 
you? Now show me some more decent 
dresses.” She went home with four 
good dresses. This happens all the 
time and we continue to dress very 
comfortably when we are shopping. 


Mrs. R. SHERMAN 
904 “A” Street 
Belmar, New Jersey 


Steel Mill for Sale? 


I will be leaving Sydney tomorrow 
(May 23), on a brief 39-day business 
trip. The principal object of my visit 
is to investigate the purchase of light 
metal cold-rolling mills, plant for 
manufacturing tools of the forged 
shovel and fork type, steel formwork 
and props (concreting), prefabricated 
steel building, and various types of 
aluminum roofing for sloping roofs, 
rolling stock. 

Owing to the very rushed itinerary 
I am following, I regret I will have 
little opportunity of meeting any 
more representatives than those al- 
ready arranged. Would like to have 
any brochures, details, and so forth, 
by any company interested in pro- 
viding me with material for any of 
the above, addressed to Denver or San 
Francisco or to our home office. 


ALAN G. FERGUSON 
Director 

Tullock Ltd. 
Rhodes, Australia 


Mr. Ferguson will be staying at the 
Brown Palace in Denver for three 
days beginning June 22, and will then 
move to the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, for three more days be- 
ginning June 26. 


Stimulating Employees 


An article, “Stimulating Employees 
to Self-Improvement,” written by 
Robert B. Ross, was published in the 
January 1956 issue of AMERICAN 
BusINESs. This office of the Bureau of 
Reclamation is conducting a program 
of selected readings on supervision 
and administration, and we feel that 
this article would be of interest and 
value to our supervisors. It would be 
appreciated, therefore, if you would 
permit us to reproduce the article for 
transmittal to all of our supervisors. 


JAMES M. McCoo. 

Regional Administrative Officer 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Billings, Mont. 
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How XEROGRAPHY 
cuts duplicating costs 10,000 a year 


SPEEDS PAPERWORK 


for the Malion Jims. 


m 
7 (\ 
\ 


The Matson Navigati ) 
Coast. Seventy-three ears ag pt. W 
charted his initial voyage ind | company s 
Hawaii. Today 18 modern freighters ply between the 
the mainland, and the luxury liner Lurline is a 
Hawaiian run. Four company hotels dot Waikik 
a subsidiary carries cargo to Australas 

For such extensive operations, much paperwor 
essary. Duplicating essential documents was once a 
bottleneck. and many other items were balked entire! 


prohibitive production costs day. all is different. Th 
everything is wanted in a rry, versatile xerograpl 
clean, fast, dry, elect od of copying—del 
on time and often ahead 
Convenience and flexibility make xerography a high 
sirable production aide. Matson uses it daily for 
ments, producing every type of informative bulletin fror 
two-person freighter passenger list to a 300-page mani 
ment report. Estimated savings exceed $10,000 a year 
Versatile xerography provides the solution to 
ing needs. Originals may be 
same size. Masters may be prepared from opaques « 
sided copy Let us show vou with facts and neure 


xerography can cut your duplicating costs for 


of pape rwork 


Write for ‘proof of performance” folders showing how 


xerography is saving time and thousands of dol- 
lars for companies of all kinds, large and small 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
56-65X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


( ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 





DO YOU KNOW... 


Xerography copies ont 
paper masters and 
metal plates for 
OFFSET 
Duplicating 


Copies onto 
translucent inter 
mediates for 
DIAZO 
Printing 


Copies onto 
masters for 
SPIRIT 
and other fiuid-type 
duplicating 


Copies 
HALFTONE 
& LINE 
subjects onto paper 
masters for offset 
duplicating 


uP TO 
EIGHT 
COPIES 


including a paper 
master or translucent 
intermediate can be 
made from one xero 

graphic exposure 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for 
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-TAPHONE@DICTABELT RECORD 4 
“abet 


Around the world, year after year, more and more people are buying Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER dictating machines to speed their work—and this little red plastic 
belt is the reason. It’s the DICTABELT dictation record with crystal-clear record- 
ing that can’t be erased by accident. Mail or file unbreakable DICTABELTS like 
a letter. Real cost? Less than all other dictating mediums. TIME-MASTER and 
the unique DICTABELT can help you communicate easier, faster and better. 


The Dictaphone office nearest you will be glad to prove this any time you say. 


DICTAPHON E CORPORATION 


leader in sales and service the world around 


all 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine. Ltd.. 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W 


For free booklet, write Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. In Canada 


Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto in England, Dictaphone Company 
1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered 


**Takes the words right out of your mind.” trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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“The saddest plight of all to me is the plight of the man who fights retirement with ‘What shall | do? | have no 
hobby.’ As if whittling would solve everything. What has this man been doing all his life? Has nothing challenged 
him except his daily routine? Has he no unfinished business in terms of the durable satisfactions of life?’’ says 
Clarence B. Randall, retiring board chairman, Inland Steel Company 


The “Amphibian” Citizen 


An Interview by Frederick Seaberg 


A lot of businessmen would 
like to avoid taking part in 
the affairs of their country. 
Fortunately, not all of them 
do. Clarence Randall is one 
who has not only “grasped 
the country’s privileges, he 
has accepted the responsi- 
bilities as well."’ He's also 
had the strength to speak 
out on the unpopular side of 
an issu e—tariffs, for in- 
stance. Here's the story of 
this great man, retiring from 
a top post in industry, but 
not from duties as a citizen 
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HE first duty of a businessman 
is not to his company, but to 
his country.” 

This is Clarence B. Randall speak- 
ing, as he retires as chairman of 
the board of the Inland Steel Co. 
The words are no mere philosophi- 
cal concept, to be framed like a 
motto and hung on the office wall. 
They mean exactly what they say. 

They are the explanation and 
the core of a civic-minded indus- 
trialist’s thinking and the course 
of action he has followed. If the 
course sometimes happened to be 
an unpopular one, he did it just 
the same, because the right thing 
comes before anything else. This 
concept has prompted him to put 
aside his own business affairs to 
accept tough Government assign- 
ments on many occasions. One 
Washington reporter’s description 

Statesman from Steel—fits him 
well. 

To Clarence Randall, America 
stands as the miracle of the modern 


world for, of any system of indus- 
trial organization, it has brought 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number. If it is ever destroyed, it 
will be because too many grasp its 
privileges without accepting its 
responsibilities. Of this Mr. Ran- 
dall is certain. 

Mr. Randall has not only grasped 
the privileges. He has accepted the 
responsibilities as well. 

He is the exact opposite of the 
old-time steelmaker; but he is an 
eminently successful steelmaker. 
He is a lawyer with a degree from 
Harvard. But he turned down the 
offer of a plush and venerable New 
York law firm to begin his practice 
in the rough iron-mining country 
of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. He 
stayed there until Inland Steel, rec- 
ognizing his ability and familiarity 
with mining operations, invited 
him to join the growing corpora- 
tion in 1925. 

He is an ex-social worker who 
nearly gave up the law for reli- 
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gious and welfare work among stu- 
dents. He has headed the progres- 
sive school system of his home 
town of Winnetka, Ill. He has been 
an Overseer of Harvard; a trustee 
of the University of Chicago and 
of Wellesley. He contributes to 
Carleton and Kenyon colleges. He 
addresses manufacturers’ and 
bankers’ associations. But he will 
share the platform with speakers 
from the Civil Liberties Union. The 
Congress of Industry awarded him 
the “Man of the Year’ medal in 
1952. Chicagoans called him the 
best Community Fund director 
the city ever had. 

Experts say the work he did as 
steel consultant for the ECA in 
Europe during 1948 was one of 
the finest jobs ever turned in. 
Nevertheless, when President Tru- 
man seized the Nation’s steel mills 
in April of 1952, 50 million viewers 
watched on TV as Mr. Randall 
called him to time with charges of 
“shocking distortions of fact... 
basic misrepresentations . . . abuse 
of powers only temporarily his.” 

“T asked myself, ‘What is the 
truth?’ ’’ he commented later. ‘““And 
what I said was the truth.” 

It seemed almost inevitable that 
President Eisenhower should ask 
him to serve as Chairman of the 
all-important Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy in 1953. Mr. 
Randall accepted, rushing back 
from Washington to Chicago to 
work on Inland’s problems over 


week ends. Last year, most of 
the Commission’s recommendations 
were enacted into law. 

During these years of serving 
both his own business and _ his 
Government, Mr. Randall (who 
often referred to himself as an 
“amphibian”’) has thought long 
and seriously about the relation- 
ship between the two. 

One of his reluctant conclusions: 
“The grim fact is that the Ameri- 
can businessman is no longer the 
leader in the community. His 
grandfather was. Not only did he 
cut the forest and break the land, 
but he helped build the school and 
the church. We have outstripped 
our ancestors in tons of material 
produced, but we have been un- 
worthy sons in the matter of civic 
consciousness.” 

Mr. Randall is disturbed about 
this. But, he believes, since World 
War II there is conclusive evidence 
that this attitude is changing 
that his own beliefs in economic 
conservatism and social conscious- 
ness are gaining converts. This is 
particularly true among younger 
men. 

“There are refreshing numbers 
of young businessmen who are 
aware of their duties to their coun- 
try and who are ready to do them,”’ 
Mr. Randall says with an air of 
modest satisfaction. He knows, be- 
cause they write to him. 

The steelman has written two 
books that state lucidly his beliefs: 


As they leave their company posts for active lives in Government and civic 
affairs, Clarence B. Randall and another former board chairman of Inland 
Steel, Edward L. Ryerson, now on the eight-man board studying the Central 
Intelligence Agency. White House is in background 
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A Creed for Free Enterprise and 
Freedom’s Faith. When young men 
read these books, hear Mr. Randall 
speak, or read a report of the talk, 
they often write to him. 

“These young men who write, 
commenting on something I have 
said or written, have a far highe1 
sense of responsibility than the 
young men of my generation had,”’ 
he summarizes. “They are moti- 
vated by a concept of doing the 
right thing—regardless of the 
opinions of others. This is a 
heartening attitude, indeed.”’ 

And the next generation will be 
even more aware of these duties, 
he is convinced. 

These correspondents are men 
after Mr. Randall’s own heart, be- 
cause Mr. Randall himself had such 
ideas of duty instilled in him from 
childhood. 

He was born in the tiny village 
of Newark Valley, N. Y., where 
his father kept the general store, 
served as postmaster, and headed 
the local school board. His father 
also sponsored one of the com- 
munity’s major intellectual in- 
terests: The Chautauqua lectures 
held in the town each year. 

His mother, a deeply religious 
woman, was a devoted worker in 
the Methodist church. The Randalls 
read aloud to each other, acted out 
charades, and discussed topics of 
the day with lively enthusiasm. Re- 
calling his early lessons in the sig- 
nificance and meaning of patriot- 
ism, Mr. Randall remembers that 
“the flag always stood in the 
schoolroom, and small boys walked 
the long mile with the G.A.R. 
veterans each Memorial Day.”’ 

He learned the Constitution’s Bill 
of Rights and the Ten Command- 
ments at the same time. 

The imprint of this background 
was strong in shaping a business 
career in which Mr. Randail’s con- 
cern with men, rather than ma- 
chines, has always been unusual. 
In the years with Inland, his 
shrewd buying and trading of its 
resources of iron ore, limestone, 
coal, and other basic materials, 
along with vast improvements in 
plant and management, have put 
the corporation in a position from 
which it will benefit for a long time 
to come. 

But it is in the field of human 
relations that Mr. Randall is at his 
best. His work in this sphere is 
regarded by his associates as his 
greatest contribution to the firm. 

One writer expressed the idea 
this way: “As chief executive, he 
has always seemed to pay more at- 
tention to Inland’s people than to 
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Commission on Foreign Economic Policy meets with the President. With Chairman Randall are (left to right) second 
row: Jess W. Tapp, John H. Williams, Rep. John M. Vorys, David J. McDonald, John H. Whitney, and Sen. Prescott 
Bush. Third row: Rep. Laurie Battle, Rep. Jere Cooper, Cola G. Parker, Sen. Walter George, Rep. Daniel A. Reed, Sen. 
Eugene Milliken, Lamar Fleming, and Sen. Harry Byrd 


its balance sheet or its production 
records. But the figures have a 
way of coming out very nicely, 
indeed.” 

As far back as the 1930’s Mr. 
Randall began touring the colleges 
personally to recruit promising 
young men for tryouts with the 
company. His test was not what 
technical training the youngsters 
had, but their ability to learn. His 
associates often referred to them 
as “Clarence’s Coeds.” Many of 
them hold key positions in the 
company today. 

He has also made notable prog- 
ress in industrial and community 
relations. When the company 
bought a coal field at Wheelwright, 
Ky., Mr. Randall was appalled at 
the ramshackle, forlorn village the 
miners lived in. He promptly or- 
dered it torn down and rebuilt 
with clean modern cottages, paved 
streets, playgrounds, a golf course, 
and the like. 

The problem of good corporate 
citizenship in such an inherently 
dirty, sprawling industry as steel- 
making is a difficult one. But he 
tackled that, too, as a problem in 
human relations, with gratifying 
results. And the work is still 
continuing. 

It is Mr. Randall’s emphasis on 
understanding and evaluating 
people, not only in their daily af- 
fairs, but in their long-range duties 
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and obligations, that has set him 
apart from the common conception 
of the Big Businessman. Concerned 
with his own part in helping to 
preserve the qualities and privi- 
leges that have made the Nation 
great prompts him to accept a 
tough, unpopular, and often thank- 
less assignment when he knows it 
is the right thing to do. 

It is what led him to wear the 
coat of a Washington bureaucrat 
and the pants of a businessman 
while he led the 17-man Foreign 
Economic Policy Commission in 
the backbreaking task of analyz- 
ing these delicate worldwide in- 
volvements and drawing new plans 
for congressional approval. 

“This is our Government and we 
must make it work,” he insists. 
“We are quick to criticize and 
blame the Government. We are al- 
ways talking about the Govern- 
ment as ‘they.’ It’s always, “They 
did this’ and ‘They did that.’ It’s 
time we learned that in Govern- 
ment there is no such thing as 
‘they.’ There is only ‘we.’ 

People are always surprised to 
find that Mr. Randall practices 
what he preaches. 

“When a man accepts a Gov- 
ernment assignment, he doesn’t 
think of whether his associates and 
friends approve or not—whether 
it is the popular or the unpopular 
thing to do. He doesn’t weigh the 


benefits against the bad points. If 
he did, he would never be able to 
do a good job. Perhaps some men 
fulfill their obligations to the Gov- 
ernment for personal reasons, but 
the majority do it as a job to be 
done and as a duty. 

“There isn’t a man in the Cabi- 
net—and I include the President 
who wouldn’t sooner be home and 
about his own affairs. But they 
stay on because they know it is 
the right thing to do. Unfortu- 
nately, able men are always 
swamped with work. But they get 
the hard jobs done. 

“Now what about the attitude of 
the average businessman to fhis 
Government assignment? At the 
club he asks you when you are 
going to get over this Washington- 
itis. Or he may comment that 
‘some fellows certainly love that 
sort of thing.’ 

“Is he genuinely concerned about 
great national problems? Does he 
make a continuing effort to under- 
stand them? Is he aware that they 
concern him and our system of free 
enterprise vitally? When the tele- 
phone call comes through from 
Washington, will he make the 
sacrifice of closing his desk and ac- 
cepting the invitation to do his 
part? In time of war, yes, he will. 

“But in the dull days of peace 
the prosaic times of making our 


Continued on page 38 
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Development of a Job 
Procedure Manual 


Administrative assistants have the job of reviewing and checking the final 
draft of each procedure manual. This insures co-ordination between departments 


HE office manual seems to fol- 

low one of two general courses 
in its preparation. It may be the 
result of high-level conferences 
and concentrated planning by a 
large number of people with the 
aim of turning out a manual with- 
in a relatively short time. Or, it 
may be developed slowly over a 
reasonable period of time by regu- 
lar members of the department 
which will use it. In this second 
instance, the manual may be re- 
written, revised, and improved 
many times until it is finally ac- 
ceptable. Revisions then need be 
made only to keep the manual 
current. 

The latter procedure was fol- 
lowed by Union Electric Company 
in developing job procedure man- 
uals for its customer accounting 
department. The manuals, which 
were developed through this proc- 
ess of rewriting and revising, now 
require complete rewrites only 
when major changes in systems 
procedures are to be made, such as 
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the adoption of advanced elec- 


tronic equipment. 


Supervisor's Attitude Toward 
the Manual 


Many supervisors hesitate to 
put in writing the job knowledge 
acquired through years of train- 
ing and experience. This reluc- 
tance to “blueprint” the jobs they 
supervise can sometimes be at- 
tributed to the false idea that they 
lose prestige in the eyes of their 
employees and management when 
others know as much as they. They 
prefer to retain the information, 
deriving a measure of satisfaction 
from their ability to answer the 
questions of their dependent work 
force. 

This kind of thinking is, of 
course, shortsighted. Such super- 
visors keep themselves so involved 
in job detail that they neglect 
over-all supervisory duties. This 
attitude and the failure to record 


job knowledge makes their replace- 
ment difficult, with the result that 
they are sometimes bypassed for 
promotion. 

Other supervisors think some- 
thing should be written, but never 
seem to have time or feel that 
they are not equipped to do the 
job. Writing a procedure or a 
manual is difficult for them, and 
because they believe the finished 
product will be _ unsatisfactory, 
they avoid the task and operate 
through verbal instructions. 

Certainly, it would be better to 
request assistance in the prepara- 
tion of written procedures and, 
through this medium, get the 
training and confidence they need. 
The development of an acceptable 
write-up is hard and time-consum- 
ing even for those who have con- 
siderable experience in this field. 

Union Electric recognizes that a 
well-planned, carefully composed 
manual is essential to efficient 
operation. It believes that the 
manual should be custom-built to 
meet the requirements of the job, 
and tailors the contents according- 
ly. The company believes that com- 
prehensive work manuals achieve 
the following objectives: 

1. Provide a means for training 
new or substitute employees, thus 
avoiding prolonged coaching by 
members of the regular work 
force. The new worker learns the 
job as set up, not as a co-worker 
thinks it should be done. 


2. Standardize work instructions 
and practices in the department. 


3. Provide a ready and approved 
source of information for both the 
employee and the line supervisor. 


4. Provide a text on job detail 
for use of upper level supervisors 
who are not regularly exposed to 
the routine. 

5. Assist in detection of ineffi- 
cient or superseded routines which 
would go unnoticed unless re- 
viewed in writing. 
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More and more companies are finally coming to the conclusion 


that they need office manuals. Why? Union Electric's manual sys- 


tem contributes to training of employees, work standardization, 


provides a ready source of information, a text on job details, 


F. W. PHELPS 


and improved work systems and methods 


By F. W. Phelps 


Manager, Customer Accounting Dept., Union Electric Company 


Armed with manuals, a super- 
visor can approach his job with 
confidence—knowing he has the 
correct answers to questions on 
unusual or infrequently handled 
cases as well as regular procedure. 
Each employee also has a manual 
readily available for use so that 
he is less dependent on his super- 
visor for routine work instructions. 
This action, the company feels, 
helps to free the desk-bound line 
supervisor and permits him to 
devote more time to circulating 
among his people, observing and 
testing their work, as well as pro- 
viding him with additional time to 
review and recommend changes to 
improve operations. 

So far, Union Electric has com- 
pleted six manuals: “Meter Read- 
ing,” “Receiving and Routing,” 
“Bookkeeping,” ‘Key _ Punch,” 
“Special Accounts,’”’ and “Control 
Bookkeeping.” In addition to these 
manuals, it now has material to 
write up the payroll and typing 
jobs, which will give the firm 
manuals on all operations. 


Responsibility for the Manual 


Who should prepare the man- 
ual? This is a controversial sub- 


On-the-job instructions to key punch operators are 
bolstered by references and examples in their manual 
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ject to which Union Electric’s an- 
swer is: “Let the most qualified 
person or persons be responsible 
preferably employees of the de- 
partment who are familiar with 
the needs and who have the time 
and ability to do the job.” 

Union Electric’s customer ac- 
counting department has a staff of 
three administrative assistants 
who, aside from special assign- 
ments and certain regularly sched- 
uled operations, devote their time 
to developing methods changes, 
piloting new installations, writing 
job manuals, preparing procedure 
write-ups, and assisting in job 
training. 

The responsibility for composi- 
tion, presentation, and editing of 
procedures or manuals rests prin- 
cipally with them. They work on 
the basis that the finished product 
must be satisfactory to the super- 
visor in charge of the operations 
being covered by the manual. The 
staff works closely with the first- 
line supervisor during the develop- 
ment of the manual, so that the 
end result is a product of their 
joint thinking. No one person gets 
credit for the completion of a 
manual—it always represents com- 
bined efforts. 


Usually the staff has enough 
background on the operations to be 
written so that progress can be 
made without wasting time edu- 
cating them on the subject to be 
covered. This job knowledge, plus 
the established close relationship 
with other supervisors of the de- 
partment, is an advantage that de- 
partmental manual writers have 
over someone from another depart- 
ment or outside the company. 


Place Yourself in the Position of 


a New Employee 


The staff's approach to the 
preparation of a manual is neither 
unique nor original. They place 
themselves in the position of a new 
employee and question how they 
would like to learn the job. The 
logical sequence of operations 
leads to the basic outline. 

In the case of the “Key Punch 
Manual,” the following brief out- 
line carried them through what 
they consider a comprehensive 
write-up on each subject: 

1. Description of the IBM 

punched card. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Supervisors use the bookkeeping manual as a text when 
training new bookkeepers, who can always refer back to it 
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While the operator watches, this machine automatically welds metal pieces 
together into finished food compartments for Westinghouse refrigerators 


OW should automation be han- 

dled in your company? This is 
a big question, and an important 
one, too. There are many different 
approaches to this problem as we 
shall see; only one will fit your or- 
ganization best. 

If the myriad of articles which 
have been printed on this subject 
have not convinced you that you 
should get started, take a look at 
what your competitors are doing. 
Without a doubt they are, to some 
degree, actively engaged in this 
second phase of the industrial revo- 
lution. Maybe you already have a 
program of this type well under 
way. If so, reading on to see what 
the rest of the world is doing may 
still be worthwhile. A review of 
the organizations and procedures 
adopted by others should provide 
some new ideas. 

The real reason for going to au- 
tomation is to give the consumer 
more for his money, and still have 
a little left over for profit. Of 
course other advantages accrue; 
among these are increased produc- 
tion, increased safety, and higher 
employee morale. 

The sociological and economic 
considerations of this subject have 
been well covered in other writ- 
ings. In this article, we shall con- 
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cern ourselves only with getting 
started on a special-equipment-de- 
velopment program. 


How To Go About It 


First, let us look at the methods 
used by various manufacturers to 
raise the level of automaticity in 
their operations. A general classi- 
fication of these methods can be 
made as follows: 


1. Contract with the automation 
consultants. 


2. Contract with the equipment 
suppliers. 
3. Special equipment department. 


Any one of these methods used 
singularly, particularly the second, 
is apt to result in inefficiency and 
ineffectiveness. To function satis- 
factorily, a special-equipment-de- 
velopment program should com- 
bine all three of these approaches, 
with the balance of emphasis being 
based upon the requirements of the 
individual company. 

During the past few years, the 
number of automation consulting 
firms has more than doubled. Many 
of these are reputable organiza- 
tions which consistently render ex- 
cellent service. This means of im- 


Here's an article that gets 
down to business and tells 
how to get a special- 


equipment-development 


program under way. Place- 


ment, personnel, and pro- 
cedure are the three keys to 
success in the venture. 
Each is discussed thorough- 
ly. And it doesn't matter 
whether your problem is of- 
fice automation or plant 
automation. In fact, you'll 
have trouble if you try 
separating the two 


plementing a project should not be 
overlooked, particularly when the 
requirements are _ solidified, and 
hasty development and delivery 
justify paying a somewhat higher 
price. 

The second approach is very ef- 
fective when used in combination 
with an automation or _ special 
equipment department. Equipment 
suppliers generally win favor when 
the required equipment is special 


This Cross Transfermatic machines 


18 compressor forgings per hour at 
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Getting Started in Automation 


By James J. Lahm 


Equipment Development Engineer, Transformer Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


with respect to its general func- 
tion (welders, induction heaters, 
riveters, conveyers), or when its 
fabrication requires special facili- 
ties. When either a consultant or a 
supplier is contracted, care should 
be taken to clearly define the areas 
of responsibility. Misunderstand- 
ings most often relate to the obli- 
gation of parties to “debug” a ma- 
chine, or to the interpretation of 
satisfactory operation. 

In most situations, a_ special 
equipment department offers the 
greatest number of advantages. Al- 
though it alone is not a panacea, it 
can provide a foundation upon 
which all equipment development 
and purchasing activities can be 
built. Once this foundation has 
been established, each machine or 
project can be evaluated individual- 
ly, with respect to the approach 
which is most practical. 


Spotting the Department 
The decision as to where the 


special equipment department is to 
be located in an_ organization 


should be given careful consider- 
ation. This group is to play a vital 
part in reducing costs and increas- 
ing production and profits. For this 
reason, its head should probably 
report to the head of manufactur- 
ing engineering. Close co-opera- 
tion from other groups will be re- 
quired, of course. Although it may 
not be practical to establish this 
organization initially, plans to do 
so, as the group grows, should be 
made. 

Some companies have placed 
their special equipment department 
alongside their product develop- 
ment groups, having both heads 
report to the director of develop- 
ment. Certainly the two are akin, 
as both activities require creative 
thinking, model making, and ex- 
perimentation. Although parallel- 
ing these departments may be ad- 
vantageous, it would hardly be 
wise to combine them. If floor 
space permits, it is often possible 
to circumvent the duplication of 
expensive machine shop facilities, 
by expanding existing facilities 
and using the results co-opera- 


100 per cent efficiency. In the machining, 160 individual tools are applied 
as the forging makes two trips around the tool, one vertical, other horizontal 
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tively. Due to the close-working re- 
lationship between the new depart- 
ment’s engineering and fabricating 
personnel, the two functions should 
be located near each other. Over- 
the-shoulder instructions often be- 
come general practice, as we shall 
see. 

Looking at the problem from the 
point of view of common interest, 
rather than the similarity of opera- 
tion, it is logical to put this new 
group into the factory or manu- 
facturing engineering’ structure. 
This is what many companies have 
done. A mutual advantage is often 
realized, since the natures of pro- 
duction and development engineers 
tend to complement each other. 
Closer co-ordination and shorter 
communication lines are other ad- 
vantages that result. 

Large corporations, with decen- 
tralized divisions, go a step further 
with their organization. Confining 
all special equipment activities to 
one location soon becomes imprac- 
tical, especially when the various 
plants manufacture different lines 

Continued on page 46) 
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This is another view of the Cross 


Transfermatic machining operation 
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Invaluable records of Abbott Labora- 
tories are preserved in disaster stor- 
age area. Microfilming is quick and 
easy, using existing photocopy on 
check microfilmer—when convenient 


Type 407 accounting machine pro 
duces offset printing plates for an en- 
tire directory in one-half hour. A 22- 
page book can be printed and dis- 
tributed in 48 hours using this method 


Cutting costs isn't possible 
without a thorough knowl- 
edge of where you are and 
what you are doing. Here 
are some suggestions from 
one who knows, on the best 
ways to survey present re- 
production methods and do 
something with the results. 
And to prove that the meth- 
od works, there is included 
a case history on how one 
project now saves the com- 
pany $6,000 each time the 
operation is repeated. And 
there's another project that 
now saves $3,600 annually. 
Both projects are among 
those your company may 


be losing money on right 


now. Read this and save 


Using the engineering department's 
production model whiteprint machine 
gives the sales department reports 
which took twice as long, cost four 
times as much with other equipment 
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Cutting Printing Costs 


By Victor H. Frary 


Systems Analyst, Abbott Laboratories 


HE universal printing device 

has not been invented—yet. 
Meanwhile, copying and duplicat- 
ing tasks go on daily from the ex- 
ecutive suite to the shipping room. 
In each case, a decision must be 
made as to method of producing 
letters, reports, instructions, and 
other paper work. Alternative 
methods can vary costs as much as 
$6,000 for a single operation. No 
company can be so profligate as to 
ignore such savings or losses. 

A survey of the company’s 
equipment will provide the basis 
for eliminating these excessive 
charges. The cost, incidentally, to 
accomplish this survey is negli- 
gible. More significant is the con- 
tinuous return from the derived 
data. If done imaginatively, it will 
uncover equipment not usually 
considered as printing devices, but 
which sometimes can accomplish 
great savings when used as such. 
If done thoroughly, it will reflect 
costs heretofore ignored or hidden. 
If done co-operatively, it will reap 
suggestions and proposals, at little 
cost, for the value received and 
employee interest engendered. Pe- 
culiarly, the pervasiveness of the 
problem makes everyone anxious 
to participate. 

The survey can be made in a 
relatively short time. The prepara- 
tion of the data should be assigned 
to an individual or a group. The 
organization structure will indi- 
cate if systems personnel, the of- 
fice manager, the accounting de- 
partment, or someone else should 
conduct it. The ease of prepara- 
tion makes interest the only basic 
requirement. 

The survey is fundamentally an 
inventory of devices that print or 
copy. This may be prepared from 
the equipment ledger, plus the ad- 
dition of those devices uncovered 
by other means, including the 
aforementioned imagination. A 
study of the various forms, their 
preparation, and use will also pro- 
vide methods. Publications on the 
subject such as the Manual on 
Document Reproduction and Selec- 
tion and Doss’ Information Proc- 
essing Equipment, as well as 
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magazine articles and advertise- 
ments will readily complete the 
list. 

Once the inventory has been 
prepared, the task proceeds rapid- 
ly. The illustration shows the 
characteristics and information a 
chart should have. Company 
studies or standards which have 
been published may be used. The 
difference in costs of the various 
methods, however, makes a high 
degree of accuracy unnecessary. 
The material costs can readily be 
obtained from company sources, 
and the basic chore is complete. 
The decision as to the quality pro- 
duced by the equipment used may 
be debatable. Experience and skill 
of personnel and condition of ma- 
chines will affect the product. Per- 
sonal preference will also have 
some bearing. This debate can be 
resolved by two methods. The cost 
will frequently decide the issue or 
a manual, with samples of the 
various kinds of reproductions, will 
permit the originator to select the 
method. 

The preparation of the chart or 
charts, outlining the information 
assembled, is all that is necessary 
to start realizing a return on your 
investment. An obvious use, al- 
though not the prime purpose, is 
for cost purposes. This, incidental- 
ly, might serve for budget com- 


putations and the usual prayerful 
hope it will be an incentive for the 
departments to economize. Most 
important is its catalog function. 
Companywide distribution pro- 
vides everyone with a ready ref- 
erence on how it can be done and 
for how much. Furthermore, it 
stimulates considerable interest in 
new methods. This catalog or chart 
can be further expanded into a 
complete manual by preparing 
samples of each kind of printing. 

This program may be _ imple- 
mented by assigning someone or 
some group to supervise all general 
printing. Frequently, this will co- 
incide with the work of the person 
in charge of forms design or simi- 
lar field. Basically, for general 
work, some approving authority 
can police unnecessary printing 
with little discord, particularly if 
the requesting department does not 
possess the equipment. Written 
requisitions or similar formal 
means are usually employed. 

The results of such a program 
can be shown by the following ex- 
amples within one organization. 
The first and, incidentally, the 
spark for this program was an 
expensive production report copied 
by means of photocopy. This re- 
port, a progressive monthly record 
of salesmen’s activities, was pre- 
pared in duplicate and amounted 





Recommende 


Quant ity 


Advantages 





COPYING METHODS 

















METHOD 
(EQUIPMENT) QUALITY cosT 
Addressing Machine Good 2.35/M 
(Addres sograph) 
Automatic Typewriter Excellent Std. Typing 
(Flexowriter) to prepare. 
-08/copy 
printing. 
Automatic Typewriter Excellent 2.60 preparatory 
(Robotyper) charge. .10/copy 
printing charge. 
Offset Goog .80 preparatory 
(Multilith) charge. .57/M 
printing charge. 
Punched Card Good Varies depend- 
(IBM) ing on complex: 
ity. 
Relief Excellent -10/line compo- 
(Multigraph) sition. .70 set- 
up. .60/M print- 
ing. 
Spirit Duplication Fair -20/200 (not in- 
(Ditto) cluding typing). 
Stencil Fair .54 preparatory 
(Mimeograph) charge. .40/M 
Whiteprint-Diazo Fair to .02 copy. 
(Bruning) 


1 at intervals, 
when required. 


DUPLICATING METHODS 





RECOMMENDED 
_QUANTITY ADVANTAGES 
25 and up. Fast. 


Flexible, tape may be a 
by-product. 


Personalizing and inserts 
match perfectly. 


DISADV AN TAGES 
Limited copy. 
Upper case only. 
Expensive 


Present demands may 


Limited to listing, check 
printing, addressing, 


Limited to several type sizes, 


expensive for smal! quantities. 


Fades, smears, and is not 


200-80,000 Versatile half-tones, i/lus- 

trations, etc., excellent require wait. 

for forms. 
5 copies Accurate, fast. May be com- 

bined with calculating, cod- 

ing, classification, etc. etc 
200-100,000 Fast and clean print in large 

quantities. 
5-200 Fast and inexpensive. Eight 

colors can be printed. quality printing. 
50-3,500 Fast. Paper quality poor. 

Mediocre printing. 

1-15 Inexpensive for 10-15 copies. 


Reproduces progressive en- 


Original must be translucent-- 
one side only. 


REMARKS 


Used for tickets, addressing; 
efc. 


Recommended for Systems 
Applications only. 


Recommended only when cost 
is secondary. 


Should be considered first in 
any volume printing. 


Existing punched cards usually 
adequate. Will prepare Fac- 
simile Transfer or Multilith 
masters. 


Recommended for quality in 


volume presentation of 
straight printing. 


Best method for intra-company 
printing up to 200. 
Intra-company use. 


May employ film, special paper, 
etc., for particular uses. 





tries for charts and graphs. 








to 50,000-60,000 pages yearly. The 
method was changed by merely 
printing the form on a more trans- 
lucent paper. Copies were then 
made on the whiteprint (diazo) 
machine. The savings amounted to 
over $6,000 a year. Now, the origi- 
nal data is being studied for the 
possible application of tabulating 
equipment for greater economy. 

The ease with which that report 
was changed and the obvious sav- 
ing got executive blessing for fur- 
ther study and a complete survey. 
The example was used, too, to con- 
vince unbelievers of the rewards 
awaiting them. Obviously, expen- 
sive methods were first given at- 
tention. Automatic typewritten let- 
ters were studied. In many in- 
stances, the nature of the copy did 
not require an extremely personal 
effect. Samples of offset printing 
were prepared with the heading 
typed. The proper ribbon was se- 
lected and typewriter pressure ad- 
justed to duplicate the offset print- 
ing and it was acceptable. A con- 
cession was made, however, to use 
the heading, but it is hoped that 
this will be eliminated, in time. 
Savings amounted to only $20 in 
many instances, but the aggregate 
will be appreciable. 

Further study of the photocopy 
production revealed that two 
copies of the large-volume labora- 
tory notebook preparation were be- 
ing made. One copy was made for 
the permanent file. Microfilm was 
the obvious answer. The one photo- 
copy was used to prepare the 
microfilm on the rapid microfilmer 
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used for checks. The resultant sav- 
ing amounted to $3,600 annually. 

The library called the survey 
personnel, asking for a solution to 
a typing task. Circulation lists 
were typed and applied by rubber 
cement to the magazine covers at 
considerable cost in time. Several 
ideas were advanced, and the use 
of addressing machine plates as 
masters to prepare the lists was 
adopted. The number of addressees 
was increased per frame by cut- 
ting the plate in half and emboss- 
ing it horizontally. A further im- 
provement was made when it was 
suggested that the edge be gummed 
and then moistened by an ordinary 
desk envelope moistener. This re- 
quest plus a satisfactory solution 
was gratifying and helped spread 
the gospel. 

The most complex and, by far, 
the best publicity for the program 
was the alteration of the company 
directory. For years, it had been 
prepared by an outside printing 
concern. The cost of printing and 
binding was high, but even greater 
was the cost of preparation and 
composition. The multitude of 
changes, occurring monthly, made 
frequent publication desirable. The 
chore of correcting the telephone, 
departmental, and other lists led 
to procrastination. Rarely was the 
new directory published annually. 

A series of corollaries resulted 
in an attractive bimonthly direc- 
tory, accurate to within a day of 
press time. Almost as important 
was the reduction in cost. Six edi- 
tions were published for less than 


the cost of the annual edition. The 
improvements and innovations are 
the product of the efforts of sev- 
eral departments. It started with 
the suggestion that the directory 
list be prepared on punched cards 
to provide ease in change and 
correcting. 

The use of the cards to print the 
directory was the next logical step. 
The result of this thinking was the 
preparation of the offset master on 
the tabulating equipment. Con- 
sideration was then given to bind- 
ing. Plastic binding was decided 
upon and then even greater econ- 
omy was achieved. Split-binding 
was found satisfactory, and then 
it was discovered that reuse of the 
binding was practical. 

Another dividend was the use of 
the directory to disseminate timely 
company information. The change 
in format, the use of colorful 
covers, which changed with each 
issue, and the new-found accuracy 
was received enthusiastically and 
furthered the cause of the survey 
as well. 

The examples cited were novel, 
but there were many commonplace 
changes. The use of equipment, 
long thought exclusive to a de- 
partment or function, for other ap- 
plications has paid off. Whiteprint 
belonged to engineering, tabulat- 
ing machines to accounting, offset 
to advertising, and so forth. Now 
they are used by any department 
that can justify it. No process is 
overlooked. Today, silk screening, 
used to print bottles in the plant, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Small Compautes Cau 
Afford Electronic Processing 


Why sit in the corner and mope because 


you can't afford a great big ‘mechanical 


brain’’? If you've a need for one, it may be 


available 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


NE way small- and medium- 

sized businesses can get the 
same advantages from new office 
automation developments as larger 
corporations is by integrating pres- 
ent data-processing systems with a 
centralized bureau,” Warren C. 
Spare, controller of Trasks De- 
partment Store in Erie, Pa., re- 
ports. “And it can be done without 
going into the already tight labor 
market to add new overhead costs, 
or making large capital invest- 
ments which are not practical for 
these businesses.” 

Trasks is one of a dozen or 
more organizations, in various 
manufacturing and _ distributing 
lines in the Erie area, linked elec- 
tronically with a central service 
bureau daily providing up-to-the- 
minute reports and summaries 
from data supplied by its sub- 
scribers. Among present users of 
the service are an_ electronics 
manufacturer, a petroleum distrib- 
utor, a valve manufacturer, a pipe 
fabricator, a concrete firm, an of- 
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fice furniture manufacturing com- 
pany, a department store, and an 
automotive parts manufacturer. 

With data-processing service 
bureaus springing up in industrial 
and commercial areas across the 
country, the experience of this 
group of small- and moderate-sized 
firms demonstrates how manage- 
ment can secure the benefits of 
high-speed reporting, electronic ac- 
counting, statistical evaluations, 
and projections which would other- 
wise be economically impractical. 
It puts within reach the competi- 
tive as well as administrative ad- 
vantages of “office automation”’ 
and “data processing” which, up to 
now, mainly large organizations 
have enjoyed. 

Erie Resistor Co., for example, 
estimates that it would cost $845 
a month to put in a setup to handle 
the broad sales analysis which it 
now obtains for $600 a month. In 
addition, according to its treasurer, 
“Using the simple system we've 
developed with the central bureau, 


we don’t tie up present equipment 
and personnel needed to handle 
regular daily work.” 

Ralph J. Foster, controller of 
United Oil Mfg. Co., of Erie, high- 
lights the problem of keeping a 
tight rein on paper work costs 
while co-ordinating field and office 
activities. ‘‘We’ve been able to 
sharply cut our tank transit losses 
through better recording and daily 
reporting. Also, through use of the 
central service bureau method, 
we’ve managed to keep our small 
staff concentrated on using the ac- 
tual information we obtain and not 
have them tied up in the routine 
data processing. Not only has it 
been possible to do more business 
with the same sized clerical staff, 
but, by using the daily processed 
data, we’ve reduced operating costs 
by cutting eight daily deliveries to 
five and still give better service 
than before.” 

R. E. Lindquist, treasurer of 
Pyramid Manufacturing Company, 
whose 25 employees produce some 
36,000 feet of plastic pipe daily, 
reports that by tying in with the 
system he is able to get sales con- 
trol, cost and inventory control, 
and billing and payroll reports 
which would otherwise be economi- 
cally impossible on a daily basis. 
“It would cost us at least twice as 
much if we were to set up our own 
data-processing division.” 

In suburban Corry, the Corry- 
Jamestown Mfg. Co. produces desks 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Bringing Businessmen anc 


By W. T. Grimm 


President, W. T. Grimm & Company, Inc. 


XPANSION in industry seems to 

proceed at a phenomenal rate. 
Much of this is undoubtedly due to 
new products which have come on 
the market since the war. But un- 
fortunately, the increase of capital 
has not kept pace with industry’s 
growth. As a result, we have many 
manufacturers seeking new sources 
of long-term funds. Some of these 
companies go into public financing. 
But many would like long-term 
loans, preferably from insurance 
companies. 

According to the Security and 
Exchange Commission reports, 
about one-third of all corporate 
securities sold in 1955, went direct- 
ly to insurance companies, frater- 
nal orders, and pension and trust 
funds. These security issues never 
went through underwriters, never 
passed through SEC registration, 
did not require an offering prospec- 
tus, and cost of flotation was less, 
on the average, than for a public 
offering. Such corporate financing 
is known as direct placement sales, 
or private placement loans, and is 
used by small companies as well 
as large companies. 

How is this private placement 
financing done, who does it, under 
what conditions, and what are the 
drawbacks? Direct placement sales 


totaled about $3.6 billion in 1955. 
Most of these direct sales are ar- 
ranged through specialists who 
bring together the institutional in- 
vestor and the corporate borrower. 

Industries leading the parade in 
direct placements are basic chemi- 
cals and allied lines, transportation 
(such as railroads), oil refining, 
natural gas production and distri- 
bution, and gas and electric utili- 
ties. Not far behind are the manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment, 
electronics, metal products, oil field 
equipment, chemical products and 
plastics, food products, and finance 
companies. 

About 95 per cent of the private 
placement issues are debt obliga- 
tions—bonds, debentures, notes, 
and mortgages. Preferred stock is 
sometimes used. About one-third of 
the dollar volume of last year’s 
$3.6 billion in private placements 
involved securities with maturities 
of 10 to 15 years. Of the number of 
private placements, more than half 
were 10- to 15-year maturities. A 
few issues will run as long as 30 
years for large, well-known bor- 
rowers. About half of the year’s 
direct placement financing was fcr 
the purpose of company expansion 
and plant improvement. Working 
capital needs accounted for about 





Size of Issue 


(000 omitted) Issues 
Number 
of 

Issues 

$ -499 145 
500-999 162 
1,000-2,999 207 
3,000-4,999 51 
5,000-9,999 68 





COMPARISON OF COST OF FLOTATION 


Private Placed 


Total Number Total 
Costs of Costs 
(Per Cent) Issues (Per Cent) 
3.05 4 10.21 
2.24 8 8.72 
1.45 12 5.61 
1.13 61 2.69 
89 72 Ba 


Costs for both private placements and public issues are somewhat 
higher than the average for companies seeking money for the first time. 


Per Cent of Proceeds 
Publicly Offered 
Issues 
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20 per cent; refunding of outstand- 
ing securities about 15 per cent. 

Placements may range from 
$250,000 to a few as high as $150 
million. To entitle a manufacturing 
company to a minimum loan of 
$250,000, the borrower should have 
a net worth of at least $500,000 and 
a good earnings record. Interest 
rates vary from 31% to 6 per cent, 
depending on the credit of the bor- 
rower and the money market. 

Direct placement of corporate 
securities has grown mainly be- 
cause of simplicity, speed, and sav- 
ings in cost. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission registration 
and preparation of an offering 
prospectus with its attendant legal 
and auditing expenses are avoided, 
not because a company may wish 
to avoid public disclosure, but be- 
cause the law does not require 
such registration where no “public 
offering” is involved. 

As far as speed is concerned, un- 
der favorable circumstances, some 
commitments for private place- 
ments have been negotiated within 
a week. 

Another reason for the popu- 
larity of direct placements is the 
possibility of working out a de- 
layed takedown of the funds, for 
example, during a_ construction 
period. This is particularly advan- 
tageous when the_ construction 
period for a particular project ex- 
tends over a long interval, and 
when interest charges on idle funds 
would amount to a substantial item 
of cost. 

Costs on direct placements are 
usually substantially less than on 
public offerings. This is especially 
true of smaller loans where is- 
suance and selling expenses ex- 
pressed as a percentage of pro- 
ceeds tend to be high. For example, 
a medium-sized company with a 
net worth of $1.25 million desiring 
to borrow $500,000 today would 
probably pay around 10 per cent or 
more of the amount obtained, as 
costs of a public offering. The 
direct placement commission, how- 
ever, would probably range from 
3 to 4 per cent. 
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heir Capital Together 


If there’s anything a businessman likes to do, it's to get together 
with capital. The author's business is accomplishing this feat. 
It’s a big problem today for many companies 


These conclusions flow from two 
studies made by the SEC. First is 
the study entitled Privately Placed 
Securities—Cost of Flotation 
(1952), and second is the study en- 
titled Cost of Flotation of Issues 
Effectively Registered With the 
SEC (1951). The comparison on 
cost appears in a box on page 20. 

From our extensive experience 
in this field, we find that the cor- 
porations which normally use such 
direct financing are mainly of two 
sizes: The long-established larger 
corporation, and the medium-sized 
growth company, usually unknown 
to investors, and coming into the 
market for outside financing for 
the first time. 

From our experience, also, we 
learn that institutional investors 
seek certain major qualities in 
evaluating a manufacturer’s appli- 
cation for a direct loan. By and 
large, the investors want: First, to 
be assured of competent manage- 
ment in the borrowing company; 
second, to find a history of com- 
pany profits and demonstrated 
ability to repay the loan; and 
third, they seek some assurance 
that the new funds will be put to 
constructive use. 

The role of the private place- 
ment specialist is to counsel with 
the issuer as to the best type of 
issue to meet his needs; and there- 
after to prepare a comprehensive 
report which will cover company 
history, purpose, and terms of the 
loan, analysis of financial state- 
ments, calculation of investment 
ratios and legality status, appraisal 
of management and key personnel, 
standing in the industry and long- 
range outlook, and so forth. Then, 
the specialist proceeds to present 
the proposal to the proper insti- 
tutional investor and to negotiate 
the best terms obtainable on behalf 
of the borrower. 

Certain insurance companies 
have strong preferences for certain 
types and amounts of loans, rep- 
resentative of certain industries. 
Other insurance companies seek 
other characteristics in size, loca- 
tion, and industry. Pension funds, 
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fraternal orders, and trusts show 
the same differences. There are 
well over 300 institutional inves- 
tors in this country and in Canada, 
and each has its own investment 
policy. A good deal of the art of 
the direct placement specialist lies 
in knowing exactly which institu- 
tional investors are seeking what 
kinds of loans at the moment 
and then counseling the corporate 
borrower on the best source of 
funds and the best terms. 

The latter—the best terms—are 
of major significance to the bor- 
rower. Company officers are often 
wizards at understanding their own 
financial situation, but usually 
don’t know whether the terms of- 
fered in an institutional loan are 
too tight, or whether a better deal 
couldn’t be secured elsewhere. 

Not only must the borrower be 
counseled on the principal amount 
to be borrowed, but the maturity, 
interest rate, call prices, and offer- 
ing price require careful consider- 
ation. Quite often, borrowing cor- 
porations will accept sinking fund 
provisions on their loan which may 
prove embarrassing in future years 
—but so interested are they in the 
principal sum, that they often over- 
look repayment clauses. The same 
applies to call prices on the issue. 
Fairly often, a company wants to 
retire a long-term insurance com- 
pany loan because other sources of 
funds—at lower cost—have become 
available. To substitute one for the 
other may become very costly un- 
less the insurance company loan 
was so set up that the call price, 
before maturity date, is not too 
high and does not provide too stiff 
a penalty for retirement of the 
debt before maturity. 

The same considerations hold 
with regard to security for the 
loan. Should it be a closed or 
open-end first mortgage on all fixed 
assets of the borrower, or would a 
debenture serve just as well and 
save trustees’ fees? Should the loan 
permit or preclude additional 
funded debt, or bank indebtedness? 
Should the borrowing corporation 
accept a provision that it agrees to 


. How is it solved? 


maintain a certain specified current 
ratio? What about dividends? 
Sometimes an institutional investor 
may insist that the borrowing com- 
pany limit its dividends to 25 or 50 
per cent of net income after taxes 
and sinking fund payments. Other 
institutional investors may permit 
75 per cent or more. 

Other problems may arise con- 
cerning the sale of fixed assets dur- 
ing the term of the loan. Some loan 
agreements permit such. sale, 
others do not without the consent 
of the lender. 

Notwithstanding these vexations 
and problems, corporations of all 
sorts borrowed $3.6 billion last 
year through direct placements, so 
evidently these problems do have 
answers. 

Of course, the stray thought 
must occur to the reader that pri- 
vate placements cannot be this 
good. The drawbacks to private 
placement—if they are drawbacks 
—often appear in loan covenants. 
Company officers might well weigh 
the effect of them on their own 
situations. For example, in every 
direct placement loan agreement is 
a summary of terms and conditions 
to which the borrower agrees to 
adhere so long as the issue remains 
outstanding. Whether these cove- 
nants are likely to be burdensome 
or not, must be decided by each 
company for itself. For example: 
The borrower often agrees, after 
giving effect to the loan: 

1. To maintain working capital 
equal to 150 per cent of the amount 
of the loan. 

2. To maintain current ratio of 
1.5 to 1 or 2 to 1, depending on the 
type of business represented. 

3. Not to merge or sell substan- 
tially all of the assets without the 
lender’s consent. 

4. To restrict dividends to earn- 
ings subsequent to the date of the 
loan. 

5. Not to pledge any accounts re- 
ceivable or other current assets to 
secure bank loans. 

These are typical terms for the 
average medium-sized industrial 

(Continued on page 44) 
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More than 8 million people are engaged full time in doing paper work. And 
analysis shows that they are probably about 50 per cent productive. We paid 
$75 billion for their work last year. Want to try for more? Paper work is 
something the executive should investigate. It can bring real savings to the 
company that takes the right approach to the problem. Here’s one of the coun- 
try's leading experts, suggesting the executive approach to the whole problem 


The Growing Problem of Paper Work 


By Ben S. Graham 


Director, Methods Research, The Standard Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


APER work problems present a tremendous chal- 

lenge to management today. This challenge will 
grow tomorrow and become even more important. The 
problems today are many. The volume of paper work 
is continually growing. The cost of doing that paper 
work has been rising rapidly. The time required for 
the preparation of the paper work, which, when delays 
are involved, makes the paper work increasingly less 
valuable, is becoming an ever more important factor. 
Errors and inaccuracies, of course, detract from the 
value of the finished product. All of these problems 
will continue, and may grow rapidly tomorrow, unless 
we mend our ways insofar as our approach to im- 
proving them is concerned. 

New machines, incredibly fast, which have been 
developed in recent years won’t solve the problems, 
might even aggravate them. Systems, made more fool- 
proof and comprehensive, are not the answer. Tighter 
controls are likely to add to the burden rather than 
alleviate it. 

We are all prone to look for an easy short cut—a 
sure cure, As new techniques are developed, we em- 
brace them enthusiastically—look for marvels in re- 
sults, continually hope for a magic cure-all. 

We've all heard of systems analysis, forms control, 
records retention, work measurement, incentives (par- 
ticularly wage incentives), mechanization, integrated 
data processing, statistical sampling, automation, 
operations research, empathy, humanics, human en- 
gineering, and others. Each of these has frequently 
been represented by some of its practitioners as a 
cure-all for our problems. 

There is no short cut, no magic solution. 


What Is the Key? 


There is, however, I believe, a key which is capable 
of opening the door to the solution. That key is “under- 
standing.”’ But understanding what? 

First we must get back to fundamentals and have a 
clear understanding of what we mean by paper work. I 
have asked many men to define it for me in terms 
of what we do, what we are working with, and why 
we do it. In those terms, we usually arrive at some- 
thing like this. Paper work is the recording, storing, 
analysis, and reporting or transmitting of information 
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(sometimes facts) for only one reason: To help some- 
body do his job better. 

Whether it is to let the janitor know when to clean 
the room and what equipment or materials to use, 
or whether it is to have information available for the 
board of directors five years from now to enable them 
to make a decision as to whether to expand facilities, 
extend territory, or change products—the only real 
reason is: To help someone do a better job. 

We must also get back to a basic understanding of 
our objective in business. That objective should be: 
To produce a product or service which our customers 
want, of a quality suitable to their needs, at a price 
they can afford, and which will provide a profit. We 
should also understand that profit is the key to the 
success of our economy. 

I can remember a time not along ago when some 
companies apologized for making profits. In our 
economy, profit is the foundation of security. We must 
also appreciate that profit is dependent upon produc- 
tivity. Only as individuals accept the responsibility 
to produce in order to make a profit can they assure 
security. 


What Is Paper Work For? 


We must understand that only as paper work helps 
assure our objectives is the paper work justified. Per- 
fection in records, systems, or control is not the 
objective, but unfortunately it seems to be in some 
situations. Whether our recording of information is 
done by pencil, pen, a machine such as a typewriter or 
bookkeeping machine, by punching holes in tape, or 
recording magnetic impulses to operate electronic 
computers makes little difference. Only as any of these 
methods of processing information further our objec- 
tive are they of value. 

We must understand each of the techniques— 
systems analysis, forms control, records retention, 
work measurement, mechanization, integrated data 
processing, automation, operations research, human 
relations, and the many others. We must particularly 
appreciate that while each of these is important, we 
only achieve the full benefit of their application when 
we integrate all of them in proper relationship to a 
co-ordinated business way of life. 
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When we apply any one of them to our paper work 
problems, we may make dollar savings in what seem 
to be substantial amounts. Actually, the dollar sav- 
ings from any one of the techniques is only a small 
part of the total savings available. But, unfortunately, 
the dollar savings frequently lull us into a sense of 
security, and we may neglect to apply the other 
possible techniques. 

We should understand what paper work is costing 
our economy nationally and develop a conservative 
estimate as to what the cost is in our own organization. 
Over 8 million of our working people are clerical 
workers devoting 100 per cent of their time to paper 
work. When we add to that the part-time activi- 
ties of production people; production supervision; 
staff people such as industrial engineers, production 
control people, engineering department, auditing, and 
the other staff functions; over 25 per cent of our man- 
hours are devoted to paper work activities. 

Last year we paid $75 billion in wages for this 
work, Analysis of productivity of people engaged 
in paper work activity indicates that they are not 
much more than 50 per cent productive. In a proper 
atmosphere, they could undoubtedly produce half 
again as much as they do now. This means that a 
third of the $75 billion is waste. 

In addition to that, a critical examination of the 
paper work now being done in most organizations in 
terms of whether or not it helps anyone do his job 
better will disclose that somewhere between 30 and 50 
per cent of the paper work being done does not 
measure up. This would add to our waste another 
$15 billion, making it a total of $40 billion of waste 
in paper work annually. If I’m not mistaken, this is 
almost twice the total corporate profits for last year. 


Does Right Approach Mean Savings? 


In recent years a number of companies have demon- 
strated that with a properly integrated approach to 
improving paper work, they can eliminate waste which 
had been costing the equivalent of the profit on a 10 
per cent increase in business the first year. During the 
second year they have demonstrated that the ac- 
cumulated savings can be more than doubled. 

If we are going to solve our problems, we must set 
adequate goals for the elimination of waste in paper 
work. From experience it would seem that savings 
equal to 10 per cent of the profits should not be out 
of line the first year. An ultimate saving should ap- 
proach between 50 and 100 per cent of the annual 
profit of the organization. 

Our understanding of the new equipment which is 
being developed is essential. Marvelous advances have 
been made. But we have only added new tools to aid in 
the elimination of waste. In order to use the fantastic 
speed, flexibility, and accuracy of some of the new 
equipment effectively, we must first get our house in 
order. We must eliminate the “water” from our pres- 
ent systems before we mechanize. For many of us, if 
we mechanize what we are doing now, we will make 
it faster, perhaps cheaper and more accurate to obtain 
the end results which we are now obtaining, but we 
will mechanize much that should be eliminated. That 
will only compound a felony and perpetuate waste. 

The sound approach of paper work simplification is 
still prerequisite to mechanization, integrated data 
processing through new equipment, or the use of elec- 
tronic methods and computers. 

The better understanding of the purpose of controls 
and control reports can open the way to tremendous 
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savings in paper work. Controls should indicate a trend 
in the wrong direction so that corrective action can 
be taken before the damage is done. In too many Cases, 
controls are not controls at all, but rather a historical 
record of how bad the damage has been after it’s too 
late to do much about it. 

In production cost reports, for example, we ac- 
cumulate vast quantities of data regarding direct labor, 
direct material, indirect labor and material, and 
burden, This accumulation has been completed perhaps 
by the end of the first week of the following month to 
show what happened in the previous month. More 
often it is not ready until the middle of the following 
month, Literally, it is locking the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen. 


How To Plan in Advance 


In most organizations we plan what we will do in 
advance. We plan production and estimate costs. We 
should look for some simple indicator such as man- 
hours related to the volume of finished product which 
can be followed on an up-to-the-minute basis. When a 
trend begins which indicates that we may be going to 
get out of bounds on cost, that should be the signal that 
would set off all the bells and whistles we can devise. 
Action should be taken then to prevent loss. 

In many companies, quality is controlled on this 
basis. An intelligent approach to our other control 
requirements can develop similar methods for prevent- 
ing loss to replace the archaic approaches of deter- 
mining how much has been lost. At the same time, the 
accumulation of fantastic amounts of data and tre- 
mendous volumes of paper work can be eliminated. 

Another area in which a similar approach can be 
made is in that of inventory. Many companies have 
lost expensive items in the past. As a result, they set 
up comprehensive, foolproof systems to control in- 
ventory. But they apply the system not only to the 
expensive items, but to paper clips, pencils, cotter pins, 
washers, nuts, bolts, and other cheap items. Analysis 
of inventories indicates that about 10 per cent of the 
items carried in inventory represent 90 per cent or 
more of the total value of the inventory. Thus 50, 60, 
even 70 per cent of the items are of such low value 
that the system cost exceeds the possible loss that 
might be suffered if no system at all were maintained. 

An understanding that controls should prevent loss, 
should be dynamic, and signal significant deviations 
from normal before damage is done, so that preventive 
action can be taken, is most important. 

Empathy has received a lot of attention recently. 
Briefly, it means understanding the other fellow. This 
is fine. However, it seems to me there is a prerequisite. 
We must understand ourselves first if we are to be 
effective. My mother had a favorite quote I learned as 
a youngster which has stood me in good stead. “To 
thine own self be true, And it must follow, as the night 
the day, Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
By understanding yourself truly, you have made tre- 
mendous strides in understanding the other fellow. 

We must understand the need of our worker to “feel 
important, feel needed, feel that he belongs.” We 
must not make the mistake of assuming that because 
we pay him well we have purchased his interest, 
loyalty, and support. Those things, and enthusiastic 
work, cannot be bought. They must be earned by the 
management, 

Following the 1954 elections, U. 8S. News analyzed 
the trends behind the election. There were, of course, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Here's the author in front of one of 
Aircraft Radio's ‘‘flying showcases” 


Flexibility and constant 
readiness are among factors 
Aircraft Radio Corporation 
finds in favor of the 
company-owned plane as 
a sales tool in dealer 
contact, engineering, and 
other field service activities 
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A. W. Parkes, Jr., vice president, another flying executive, stands in front of 
an aerial view of his company's Boonton, N. J., plant, hangar, and airstrip 


Flying Saves More Than Time 


By H. S. Christensen 


Manager, Commercial Field Engineering and Sales, Aircraft Radio Corporation 


T’S 4:55 in the afternoon, and a 
last-minute phone call from a 
dealer tells me it might be a good 
idea to make a field trip first thing 
in the morning. A few minutes of 
preliminaries (are all 300 pounds 
of my field equipment in good 
order?) and I’m all set . . . with 
plenty of time left to mow the 
lawn before an early dinner. 
Tomorrow I’ll leave my home in 
the North Jersey hills at 7:30 a.m., 
and be having coffee with Dealer X 
and a prospect four states away at 
just about the same time my com- 
muter neighbor is scurrying down 
into the tube station at Hoboken, 
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N. J., for the last leg on the daily 
jaunt to his Maiden Lane insurance 
office. 

And I'll finish my business with 
Dealer X and prospect, hop over 
from Richmond, Va., to Ohio... to 
Western New York State ... make 
a couple of important stops in 
Pennsylvania .. . and be raking the 
lawn tomorrow evening at home 
when my neighbor gets back from 
the city. 


Today's Emergency Met Today 


The executive who has to spend 
a good deal of his time planning 


trip itineraries is certainly operat- 
ing at reduced efficiency. Even if 
the planning and attendant detail 
are capably handled by an aide, 
there are time loss, possibility of 
procrastination, and other factors 
to be considered. 

With two planes available for 
executive, sales, and engineers’ 
travel and test work, we at Air- 
craft Radio Corporation find that 
instead of worrying over trip 
planning—or procrastination—the 
ability to say “We can do it right 
now” means elimination of a lot 
of guesswork, lost motion, and 
wasted time. We’re in a much bet- 
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ter position to handle situations as 
they arise, especially where the 
probable value of a quick field trip 
is indicated. 

We do a great deal of spur-of- 
the-moment field sales and service 
educational work among our 60 
United States dealers and Army, 
Navy, and Air Force installations, 
simply because we are in a posi- 
tion to take off at a moment’s 
notice. 

Of course, we are in an ideal 
position to make use of executive 
planes. All of our customers are 
strategically located—at airports; 
we have our own hangar and air- 
field; and for our field service and 
sales work, our field test equipment 
together with the complete ARC 
line of communication, navigation, 
and flight director equipment is 
designed for just such planes as 
our customers and we use. 

In our position of dealing with 
people located for the most part 
right at airfields, there is, of 
course, a decided time advantage 
somewhat uniquely in the favor of 
any company which sells to or 
services the aircraft industry. 

From a cost-per-mile standpoint, 
we know that our own plane oper- 
ations run higher than regular air- 
line fares would run for one per- 
son. That does not, however, take 
into account the 300 pounds of 
field test equipment, vital to our 
field service activity. And what 
better place to demonstrate air- 
borne communication, navigation, 
and flight director instruments 
than in your own plane! 

Each ARC field engineer is his 
own pilot, so we find our costs to 
be less than the public transporta- 
tion bill for an individual, his lug- 
gage, and necessary equipment. 
And there are no connecting trans- 
portation costs and inconveniences. 

Here, again, I'd like to empha- 
size the fact that the time gain is 
the most significant factor. We can 
come and go as we find it ad- 
vantageous; our planning and 
scheduling are limited to filing 
flight plans; and we're at work as 
soon as our wheels stop rolling at a 
nearby or distant airfield. 

In the matter of planning an 
itinerary to allow for several calls 
on a single trip, the executive 
plane affords another big advan- 
tage. We're not at the mercy of 
schedules or timetables. We can 
stay at one point just as long as is 
necessary to handle the dealer con- 
tact or customer demonstration job 
properly—and then we can take 
off and drop in on the next dealer 
unannounced, or after a quick 
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phone call. It’s not at all unusual 
to make four or five calls and to 
cover 750 to 1,000 miles in a day. 


Uses in Research and Testing 


From the investment and operat- 
ing cost standpoints, our planes 
a Beech Bonanza and a Ryan 
Navion—are viewed as part of 
basic plant equipment. In our case, 
we feel that such an approach is 
sound from the cost-comparison 
standpoint, especially in view of 
the fact that the planes are put to 
a variety of uses. 

In addition to the executive and 
sales travel, they are used exten- 
sively for field engineering on both 
commercial and military calls and 
as an airborne communications- 
navigation equipment laboratory. 
The Bonanza is equipped with all 
the standard ARC communication 
and navigation equipment suitable 
for military and executive planes 
and helicopters. 

The Navion is equipped primari- 
ly as an engineering test aircraft, 
but with space to carry a substan- 
tial amount of special test equip- 
ment for field service, particularly 
with the United States military. It 
is flown principally by the research 
and development and field en- 
gineers. It is used for most of the 
experimental and test work on 
ARC equipment, and to aid in test 
work on military equipment. 

Both planes are four-passenger. 


In the Bonanza, the full comple- 
ment of ARC voice communication, 
navigational receiving equipment, 
and the course director is effec- 
tively arranged for demonstration 
purposes and in such a way that it 
does not infringe on the seating 
capacity. 


More Sales Plane Use Coming 


Because our planes, hangar, and 
airstrip are all very essential to 
the research, development, and 
sales engineering phases of ARC’s 
commercial and military business, 
we have not felt it necessary to at- 
tempt some of the figure com- 
parisons customarily associated 
with cost finding in connection with 
the ownership and use of executive 
planes. 

We confine our cost records and 
comparisons pretty much to a “fly 
or no fly” basis. And on that score, 
we know that our costs are favor- 
able when stacked up against pub- 
lic transportation facilities, and 
that the time and convenience ad- 
vantages over those means of 
travel (or by automobile) are all 
in favor of the company plane. 

We are fully sold on the tremen- 
dous advantages in executive plane 
uses for sales and demonstration 
work and look to early expansion 
of these facilities to meet the in- 
creasing need for flight tests, sales 
contacts, dealer coverage, and field 
service work. 





Shown in front of the company's hangar is a large part of the flying sales force 
of Aircraft Radio Corp. and two ships, a Ryan Navion and a Beech Bonanza 
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Extra wide aisles in Ditto’s new plant indicate room for expansion later on. The 


need to move walls and make other expensive alterations is thus eliminated 


Gudldiug “/eday 
To Fit Tomorrow's Needs 


You can't afford to build a plant that fits you today 

and won't fit tomorrow. How do you avoid it with- 

out a lot of waste? Here's the experience of a grow- 
ing organization in solving such a problem 


By Phil Hirsch 


OONER or later, after a new 
plant is built or an old one ex- 
panded, the problem of finding ad- 
ditional room rears its ugly head. 
Theoretically, there’s a simple so- 
lution: You provide plenty of extra 
space to begin with. The rub comes 
when you start trying to figure out 
how much space, and where it 
should go. Ditto, Incorporated, a 
leading manufacturer of duplicat- 
ing machines, recently tackled 
these questions and used a rather 
novel technique to find answers. 
Like most companies that have 
had to pull up stakes since the end 
of World War II, Ditto’s move was 
dictated by necessity. Efficient 
communications and _ materials 
flow were becoming increasingly 
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difficult because of the demands 
made by business growth on the 
company layout. 

Before the move, the company’s 
Chicago operations were located in 
six separate plants, from one to six 
miles apart. The headquarters 
building had been occupied in 1928, 
most of the others for more than 
10 years. Some departments were 
crying out for more room. 

Others, although they may have 
had enough room, were operating 
at less than peak efficiency because 
of the distance that separated them 
from related operations. “It would 
be an understatement to say that 
our layout left something to be de- 
sired,” explained O. W. Manwar- 
ren, the company’s office manager 





Magnetic templates and photo- 
reproduction process aided planning 


and one of the planning group 
which arranged the interior lay- 
out at the new plant. 

Officials realized that if extra 
room could be built into each de- 
partment, instead of being merely 
tacked onto one end of the plant 
after existing needs were met, 
they would not have to tear out 
walls, waltz furniture and equip- 
ment around, and rearrange de- 
partments less often as the com- 
pany grew. But implementing this 
idea posed a problem, in effect: 
How do you determine the size of 
a given department years ahead 
of time? 

To answer this one, Mr. Man- 
warren sent all supervisors a ques- 
tionnaire which said, basically: 
Count all the noses in your depart- 
ment. Then take an inventory of 
your equipment. Now, assume that 
in five years, company sales will be 
x per cent higher than they are 
now (the company mentioned a 
figure, but it’s not for publication). 
How many people will you need 
then? How much furniture? How 
much equipment? 

“Basing space estimates on sales 
projection is far from a_ perfect 
technique,” Mr. Manwarren ex- 
plained. “Obviously, the growth of 
some departments is going to have 
little or no relation to this factor. 
However, we felt that sales were 
the only barometer most appli- 
cable to the greatest number of de- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Getting-Out-the-Vote Policies 


If encouraging employees to vote consists of post- 
ing a notice on the bulletin board or running a little 
story on “Why You Should Vote” in the company 
magazine, then United States companies with more 
than 500 employees will be almost 100 per cent be- 
hind the “Get Out the Vote” movement in this elec- 
tion year. If encouragement consists of a well- 
rounded, carefully planned and executed program, 
only about 19 per cent of the companies will do 
anything effective. Our survey covered 132 com- 
panies which say they encourage employee voting. 
Employed by these firms are more than one million 
potential voters. 

It wouldn’t be right to say that all employers 
are, at heart and by profession, Republicans. It 
would be safe to say that most of them believe their 
companies’ interests are best served by the party 
of the elephant. But some of these employers ap- 
parently believe all employees are Democrats. As 


one executive put it, “Why should we try to get 
out the vote? The employees will all vote against 
us, anyway.” 

This is an unfortunate misunderstanding of what 
has been happening in elections, and the whole 
country and some employers might profit if it were 
cleared up. Of course, an employer taking a casual 
sounding of employees might believe this, especially 
if he has a union shop. However, if he will go a step 
further and take a good look at what the unions 
are doing from the national level down to the locals 
in encouraging their membership to vote, he may 
acquire additional understanding. The most exten- 
sive get-out-the-vote program in the country is car- 
ried on by the CIO, and it makes no bones about 
being partisan. The best industry programs are, 
more or less, modeled on the CIO program which has 
been in effect, and effective, for many past elections. 
In this coming election, the program will be even 





Part A—REGISTRATION 
APRIL 


Information letter on program in newsletters 
from general office to division and branch 
offices. 


Letter to dealers from sales manager. 
Letter to all employees. 


Reading rack booklet put out. 


MAY 


Posters issued for bulletin boards (for states 
holding primaries after April 30). 


JUNE-JULY-AUGUST 
Continue series of registration signs. 


Continue stories in company publications and 
bulletins. 


Canvass new and young employees as to 
registration. 





EXAMPLE OF “THOROUGH” GET-OUT-THE-VOTE PROGRAM 


Part B—VOTE 
SEPTEMBER 


Information item in newsletter from general of- 
fice to division and branch offices. 


Letter to dealers from sales manager. 


“Better Register—Better Vote"’ stickers issued. 


OCTOBER 
Letter to employees. 
Lapel buttons issued. 
Posters on voting, for bulletin boards. 


Reading rack booklet on voting. 


NOVEMBER 3-4 


Signs posted: ‘‘Vote Tomorrow” with ‘‘Tomor- 
row" printed on detachable slip which is re- 
moved to reveal ‘Today"’ on Election Day. 


Lapel buttons “I Will 
Voted" are worn. 


Vote" and “I Have 
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stronger because of the CIO-AFL merger. It is well 
to bear in mind that, while the CIO program gets 
out the vote, workers do not necessarily vote as the 
union recommends. 

The vice-president of a company, employing about 
3,000 union workers and 2,500 nonunion workers, 
recently said, ‘‘We have to stimulate employee vot- 
ing. We'll be nonpartisan, of course, but we'll try 
to make our employee vote represent more than a 
union vote.” His feelings in the matter remind politi- 
cal observers of many past elections when the post- 
election lament was “Our people don’t go to the 
polls, Theirs do.” Of course, no election is a case 
of the worker vs. management—although it may 
well be a case of union leadership vs. management. 
Hardly anyone seems to give credence to the belief 
of Alexander Hamilton, “On the theory that masses 
of people can and do make up their minds in a ra- 
tional and purposeful way, Democracy rests.” 

It seems necessary to mention the fact that many 
executives are still laboring under the misapprehen- 
sion that get-out-the-vote activities are illegal. 
There is no law preventing any company from en- 
couraging its employees to be good citizens. Of 
course, although companies are not covered by the 
Hatch Act (which is supposed to prevent employees 
of the Federal Government from engaging in par- 
tisan election activities, but doesn’t), corporate 
funds cannot be used to further the party or can- 
didates of the management’s preference. When ex- 
ecutives desire to help out any particular party or 
candidate, the money and the support must come 
from them as private citizens. 

Not included in the survey figures are the 11 com- 





Slogans and Catch Phrases for 
Bulletin Board Posters, Letters, 
or Displays 


. It's YOUR vote—USE it!—Don't LOSE it! 

. Listen—Read—Look—Talk—Argue— 

Think—then VOTE! 

. Vote as you please—but please VOTE! 

. Don't be left out—REGISTER AND VOTE! 

. Let's all Register and Vote! 

. See you at the polls—{date). 

R.S.V.P.—Register? Sure! Vote? Positively! 

. Your Vote won't register—if you don’t! 

9. Use your power to vote! 

10. Your VOTE is VITAL. 

11. Exercise your ‘*X.” 

12. Let your Vote SPEAK. 

13. Whether you're voting ‘for’ 
registration is how you begin. 

14. Your ONE little vote may be the BIG one! 

15. Remember—you have to Register—if you 
want to Vote. 

16. Don't miss the boat—REGISTER AND VOTE! 


no — 
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panies where executives said they did nothing to 
stimulate employee voting “because it is against 
the law.” 


A Two-Part Program: Any get-out-the-vote pro- 
gram must, of necessity, have two parts, registra- 
tion and voting. The first is even more important 
than the second, since employees who aren’t regis- 
tered can’t vote. A good program directed at getting 
employees registered means more people will vote, 
even if the second part of the program is not carried 
out. In some companies, one of the indoctrination 
pieces stresses employee participation in civic ac- 
tivities, including, of course, voting. Transferred 
employees automatically receive registration notices 
with their salary checks. 


What Will Companies Do? 


Bulletin Board Notices: One hundred-twenty of 
132 companies will use bulletin boards in their 
get-out-the-vote “effort.” However, this activity 
will, in itself, vary as widely as the effectiveness of 
the bulletin board program in these companies. In 
some companies, bulletin boards are read; in others, 
they are flyspecked frames which normally hold 
little except the notices required by law. In others, 
the bulletin board has a readership greater than 
that of the company magazine. It is an active part 
of company communications and employees are 
stimulated to read it for their own good. On these 
boards, a regular series of “Vote” posters will be 
run, with changes being made at regular intervals. 
Even so, this is not by itself enough stimulus to 
guarantee any spectacular interest in employee 
voting. It is just one part of a good program. 

If, however, the board contains not only the 
posters, but messages from management, it in- 
creases in value. And among these messages may 
be such notices as that of time off to be allowed 
employees for voting; an outline of company policy; 
notices concerning other parts of a total program; 
cars available to take members of the employee’s 
family to the polls, if needed; and references to 
other parts of the total program. 

To sum up, the experiences of many companies 
have shown that bulletin board programs can be 
effective, provided the boards are already effective 
tools in the company communication program. One 
public relations director recently tested his com- 
pany’s bulletin board program through a series of 
offers—the annual report, discounts on a company 
product, free tickets to a local ball park. He re- 
ported that the readership was almost nothing at 
the start, but picked up as the offers were con- 
tinued. As a result, he revamped the program. 


Letters From Management: Many companies in- 
dicated they would depend upon a “letter from man- 
agement” to employees as their contribution to get- 
ting out the vote. In most companies this was only 
a part of a program and, as such, would be more 
effective. In a few companies, a series of letters is 
planned, all of them, of course, intended to be non- 
partisan. Some company presidents will write 
supervisors, urging that the latter check employees 
on registration, and later on going to vote. On elec- 
tion day, some of these companies will have super- 
vision check employees on whether or not they have 





voted, If not, the company will provide cars to run 
employees to the polls and back. 

In a very few companies, the letters will be many 
and varied, ranging from the letter to department 
heads and district managers down to the letter to 
employees, detailing their obligation to get to the 
polls. In a few instances, district managers are be- 
ing urged to conduct their own campaigns to get 
out the vote, and the decisions on how to do it are 
left in the managers’ hands along with a budget for 
the expenses. Awards are being given the manager 
who gets out what appears to be the best programs. 

There is, of course, no sure way of checking on 
effectiveness except in some of the Southern states 
where poll tax receipts demonstrate that the em- 
ployee is registered to vote. By an extension of com- 
mon sense, it is quite likely that when a person 
has bought his ticket he’s very likely to attend the 


play. 


Lapel Pins and Buitons: Here is a device which 
many companies use, especially the larger ones. The 
pins or buttons may read, “I Am Registered,” dur- 
ing the registration portion of a program; “I Am 
Going To Vote,” on the day previous to the election; 
and “I Have Voted,” on Election Day. The device 
seems to have good acceptance, judging by the num- 
ber of employees who wear the pins. The older em- 
ployees are quick to ask younger employees why 
they haven’t registered or voted, if the youngsters 
don’t have their pins. One respondent said, “It 
seems to make the younger men and women ‘vote- 
conscious’ at a critical stage.” 


Time Off for Voting: A majority of employers 
allow time off with pay for voting—54 per cent. 
This time off is largely limited to two hours, al- 
though a very few companies give the entire morn- 
ing off. One company gives the whole day, but its 
president commented that he did not feel that this 
full-day business was working well. “Employees 
take it as a holiday, and some even go out of town. 
I’m thinking of reducing the time allowance and 
putting more effort into stimulating voting.” In 
some states, there are laws covering time off—most 
of them—and 17 per cent of employers go by these 
laws, Twenty-nine per cent of employers allow no 
time off at all. 

In Illinois, a test case was made of the provision 
of the law which formerly required employers to 
give two hours off with pay to employees who re- 
quested it a “reasonable time in advance.” The State 
Supreme Court held the law invalid as far as the 
pay provision was concerned; and in another deci- 
sion, “reasonable time’ was held to be the day 
previous to the election. As a result, a few com- 
panies have changed their policies in Illinois. Forty 
per cent now allow two hours or less with pay and 
28.7 per cent allow only the two hours. An addi- 
tional 5.9 per cent allow the time off with pay only 
in the case of national elections. Some 15.8 per cent 
are still taking chances, find they have no need for 
a policy, or else haven’t heard of the law, and say 
they allow no time off. The foregoing figures are 
from a recent survey of the Employers’ Association 
of Chicago. 

The Federal Equipment Company, Carlisle, Pa., 
follows the practice of closing its plant at 4 p.m., 
urging that employees vote as soon as possible after 
their return home. Polls close at 7 p.m. 





What 132 Companies Do About 
Employee Voting 


Per Cent 

Encourage Voting . oe 
Full Programs ... Oe 
I I acc 10 
Single Letter, Bulletin, or Announcement 71 
Time Off With Pay ee ici. 
Time Off, No Pay ........ seitauccputacaitaal 17 
No Time Off . ee ssieissesadisidieian. ae 
Have Policy on Partisan Campaigning in 

Offices or Plant ....... . — —— 











Are Programs Effective? 


What do the executives of companies participat- 
ing in vote-stimulating campaigns think about the 
value and worthiness of these efforts? “It is, of 
course, difficult to accurately determine the effect 
of our get-out-the-vote program. However, we 
strongly feel that this activity is one of the obliga- 
tions of enlightened management and of good 
citizenship,”’ says David H. Crooks, director of pub- 
lic relations, The Kroger Company. 

Kroger carries on a very complete campaign 
among its 30,000 employees, notifying employees of 
primary dates, urging them to vote in both primary 
and national elections, Included in the material 
passed out to employees is a set of clever illustrated 
booklets, telling the citizenship story. Of course, no 
partisan campaigning is permitted. 

In the smaller cities, a company can tell whether 
its efforts are effective. At Daisy Manufacturing 
Company, Plymouth, Mich., the program not only 
includes publicity in the company magazine and 
bulletin board letters from top management, but 
straw votes are taken among the employees to en- 
courage greater interest. Thomas C. Kent, director 
of personnel, says there is a “very high voter re- 
sponse in Plymouth; a great deal of interest in city 
affairs.” Mr. Kent’s remark points to an advantage 
the companies get by making voters out of em- 
ployees, Quite often, local problems arise and a 
company needs the voting support of its employees 
and their friends. 

At Standard Oil (Ind.), complete programs stimu- 
lating employees to citizenship activities on the 
community and the national level have been 
carried on continuously for many years. With a 
staff department furnishing basic materials, local 
managers in 15 states carry out the programs, 
modifying them according to area requirements. 
The basic program includes letters, meetings, com- 
pany magazine articles (there is a top example in 
the March 1956 Torch), bulletin board posters, 
lapel tags, reading rack booklets, and window 
stickers, Standard’s campaign shows, according to 





Don Campbell, director of public relations, that 
“management and the company feel a citizenship 
responsibility and want company and employees to 
be good citizens. We believe we encouraged a good 
many nonvoters to vote, but of course we have no 
idea of how they vote.” 

Guy B. Phillips, assistant secretary of Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, says, “We feel 
that it is the duty of a good corporate citizen to en- 
courage its employees to exercise the right of fran- 
chise.” Jefferson Standard, in addition to company 
magazine articles and notices to employees, holds 
occasional group meetings of supervisors and/or 
employees to stimulate voting. 

The Newman Dry Goods Company in Arkansas 
City, Kans., provides cars to take employees to their 
voting places; and executives make the rounds of 
all departments asking employees if they have 
voted. 

Charles D. Keesler, personnel manager, Citizens’ 


Mutual Auto Insurance Company, Howell, Mich., 
says, “I feel that many more of our people vote 
when it is encouraged by management. It is defi- 
nitely worthwhile to the company.” Citizens’ passes 
sample ballots around, uses posters, and makes an- 
nouncements over the public-address system to 
stimulate voting. A. B. Chance Company, Centralia, 
Mo., also uses the PA system to stimulate voting 
and registration. In fact, the PA system announce- 
ment was mentioned by many executives as a very 
strong influence on employee voting, with the com- 
pany president often making the announcement 
himself, in person or by recording, to divisional 
offices. 

Effectiveness is usually something that can’t be 
measured, but 80 per cent of the survey contribu- 
tors said they were sure their efforts had a good 
effect on voting, 12 per cent said they didn’t think 
so (but these companies had only a token program), 
and the rest did not answer. 





WELL, WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 


We told a few weeks ago about a check of Union membership to de- 
termine what percentage is registered to vote. The percentage then was 
far too low, we are sorry to report; it has not improved very much since 
then. Unless Union people soon take steps to remedy this bad situation, 
and unless Unions take action to speed up registration, we need expect 
only a small Union vote in the coming elections. 


Hold your breath but study these facts: It is doubtful if one-third of 
Union people have registered. Think that over; try it on for size. Are you 
one of the (other) 67 per cent? How about it? 


There is no time like right now to register so that you can vote. In a few 
weeks you will have to stand in line and wait for others. Why not regis- 
ter right away? 


Unless Union people register and vote, they may suffer a terrific set- 
back in November. Maybe they will deserve what they get, but lots of 
others who do not deserve the worst of it will suffer for their carelessness 


and lack of interest. 
—'"'The Washington Teamster,’’ May 11, 1956 


Reprinted from the Political Memo from COPE. 
Publication of Committee on Political Education, AFL-CIO. 














Improving the Use of Personnel 


Anyone can have employees, but how do you organize to make 


an efficient team out of them? Here's a case study by the per- 


sonnel director of Worcester Pressed Steel Company, Benjamin 


M. Pacek. It tells how three goals were accomplished—teamwork, 


FFICIENT and full utilization 

of personnel is one of the most 
important objectives of any busi- 
ness. The ability of an organization 
to recognize its shortcomings in 
this field and to take remedial 
steps is a valuable asset. Many or- 
ganizations, however, shy away 
from activity affecting personnel 
because of a lack of know-how. 
Mishandling or bungling of per- 
sonnel reorganization activities 
can have more serious conse- 
quences than the original situa- 
tion. Thus, it is beneficial to study 
successful personnel programs and 
to observe how they function. 

With the aid of outside person- 
nel consultants, Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company of Worcester, 
Mass., has come to realize that it 
has significant areas for improve- 
ment in its personnel organiza- 
tion and utilization. To correct 
these shortcomings, the company 
instituted a thorough study of the 
entire organization—and from that 
study has been able to establish a 
set of goals for which to strive. 

Primary goal in the Presteel 
personnel program is “teamwork.” 
Teamwork in this case means mu- 
tual co-operativeness among the 
key and supervisory personnel, the 
spirit that prompts everyone to 
use aggressiveness and initiative in 
making decisions for the good of 
the company as a whole. This also 
means full utilization of key 
people in management decisions 
and contribution from all in the 
smooth functioning of a manage- 
ment team. 

Closely aligned with teamwork 
is the second goal, “balance.” Bal- 
ance in executive functioning and 
decision-making is essential to keep 
top management from spreading it- 
self too thin and encroaching upon 
time which should be devoted to 
long-range planning and to the de- 
velopment of middle-management 
personnel. 
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communication, and balance 


The third goal in the Presteel 
program is “communication.” 

Two-way vertical communica- 
tion, in most industrial organiza- 
tions, is not highly developed and 
often is haphazard. The thinking, 
planning, and policies of upper 
echelons are not systematically 
communicated downward far 
enough in advance of the policy 
changes, and new decisions are not 
made known so as to create the 
feeling that everyone is a part of 
a large team. 

Using the two-way street ap- 
proach, many lower echelon per- 
sonnel should be encouraged to 
communicate their ideas, sugges- 


BENJAMIN M. PACEK 


tions, and innovations upward, 
with a resulting gain to manage- 
ment of the full benefit of company 
personnel potential. 

Horizontal communication serves 
to increase co-operativeness be- 
tween personnel on equal levels, 
but in different departments. 

The next goal in the Presteel 
program is concerned with “‘defini- 


tion.” Definitions of responsibility 
and of proper lines of authority 
are essential to efficient utilization 
of personnel. 

The importance of exercising au- 
thority through the proper chain 
of command is being stressed at 
Worcester. This serves to estab- 
lish the proper order of authority 
and also avoids embarrassing in- 
cidents such as conflicts or contra- 
dictions in orders, and eliminates 
the admonishment of persons in 
the presence of co-workers. 

Definition of responsibility in- 
cludes a clear-cut presentation of 
departmental responsibilities and 
the consistent delegation of both 
responsibility and authority. This 
facilitates decision-making on the 
part of key middle-management 
personnel, and gives these people 
greater confidence in action, rather 
than hesitating for fear of tres- 
passing into someone’s territory. 

A goal dealing with “morale and 
loyalty” is another vital part of a 
sound personnel program, and it 
shares in the program at Presteel. 
Attitudes of self-confidence, self- 
realization, and confidence in other 
management personnel must be es- 
tablished to eliminate the petty 
fears and suspicions which impair 
company efficiency. 

Personnel must be given outlets 
for their ideas, feelings, and ex- 
pressions of creativity—giving 
them motivation for doing con- 
structive co-operative thinking 
about company problems. This, 
also, relieves tensions and anxieties 
that tend to turn personnel against 
upper management. 

In addition to the goals outlined 
so far, there are two that might be 
called “secondary goals.’”’ These 
are: More effective use of a per- 
sonnel department, and a definite 
program of objective personnel 
review. 

The personnel staff can be bene- 
ficially used to consult with man- 
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THE SMALL BUSINESS GETS THE 
AUTOMATION IT NEEDS IN 
se MOORES ADP 


*Automated Data Processing 








There is no mystery about automation; 
and large companies do not have an 
exclusive franchise to its benefits. 
While Moore serves many large com- 
panies with ADP, it also helps the 
small company to the automation that 
results in smoother work flow, accurate 
control and faster handling of data for 
current information. In any system of 
automation, it’s sound practice to de- 
sign the form-system early in the plan- 
ning stage. This is the way to be sure 
correct forms design and construction 
are carefully planned so as to bring 
home dividends in efficiency and econ- 
omy. Moore manufactures forms only, 
and not ADP machines. Moore’s ADP 
fits automation to the need of the 
company—no more, no less. And that 
depends on its size, and the nature 
and number of transactions. ADP can 
be applied to a system all at once or 
in planned stages which apply auto- 


mation gradually as required. 


How it works » 


EXPERIENCE pays in this field. The Moore man, 
having the benefit of experience with many com- 
panies, brings a wealth of knowledge and an out- 
side viewpoint to the problems of your company. 
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SMOOTH SYSTEM KEEPS A WAREHOUSE WORKING 


An ADP Order-Shipping System assures same- -day shipments, positive control and accuracy 


MAIN OFFICE A Moore one-part continuous form is used 
to teletype the customer’s incoming order from the main 
office to the warehouse. This saves many hours of delay 
in getting orders entered at the warehouse. 


























SHIPPING ROOM Part 1 of the form gives Shipping a 
packing list to enclose. And also the addressed label. 
Part 2 of the form, with label attached, travels with the 
package, to the Mailing Clerk. 
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WAREHOUSE The order comes in — typed on 
a 2-part Moore form. The special construction of this 
Moore Speediflo form makes operation trouble-free and 
automatic. The machine, in fact, runs unattended. 











MAILING DESK Postage is affixed and the amount entered 
on Part 2. This is detached and sent to the main office for 
billing. One automatic writing on the form has supplied all 
the order and shipping information, and the control needed. 


Moore forms are the heart of the ADP benefits 


The company enjoys speed it never had or instructions 
company, large or small, 
begin getting ADP 


before in transmitting orders to Shipping needed. Any 


so they can be filled the same day. It can learn how 
benefits simply 


operates with more accuracy, as tran- 
scribing errors have been eliminated. One Moore man. 
typing is sufficient to relay information 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. DENTON, TEXAS 


in the Classified or 


write the nearest Moore office, below 


EMERYVILLE, 


every point where 


talking with the 


Moore forms 
used in 
the system 


Inc 


> 
Qk 
CALIFORNIA yos 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems 


Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S. and Canada 
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agement people on problems of 
morale, training, and other prob- 
lems of organization. 

Policies and machinery to pro- 
vide for objective review of all per- 
sonnel below the top-management 
level are important to let each per- 
son know where he or she “stands.” 
Lack of knowledge as to where a 
person stands builds tensions and 
retards his development. 

One of the outstanding projects 
initiated at Worcester, to both tell 
the employee where he stands and 
also to let management know just 
what it has in the way of person- 
nel, is a program of periodic per- 
sonnel evaluation interviews. This 
is known within the company as 
the Personal Audit. 

As expressed by the company, 
the Personal Audit is intended to 
determine the facts dealing with 
individual strengths and weak- 
nesses, and to use these facts to 
improve each individual and move 
him closer to being the best man 
for his job. 

Those adminstering the audit are 
cautioned to keep their standards 
high. It is pointed out that a rating 
of anything less than perfect is not 
a bad indication, but just shows 
improvement is possible. 

Since the management of Pre- 
steel is well aware that each mem- 
ber of the top-level team is not a 
personnel expert, and that some- 
times even the experts make mis- 
takes, it is pointed out that ratings 
given during the audit may be 
wrong. It is suggested to all per- 
sonnel being given the audit that 


if they are dissatisfied with some 
feature of the interview, or if they 
don’t fully understand it, they 
should express themselves and feel 
free to ask questions. 

The audit covers six major 
phases, and divides each phase in- 
to approximately eight subtopics. 
The possible ratings for each topic 
are “Very Good” and “Anything 
Less.”’ 

Major areas covered in the audit 
are: Supervisory Effectiveness, 
Emotional Maturity, Attitudes To- 
ward Work and Employer, Plan- 
ning and Organizing, Insight, and 
Job Knowledge and Competence. 

As an example of the subtopics, 
the category of “Insight” is di- 
vided as follows: Develops assist- 
ants, develops himself, understands 
other fellow’s problem, interested 
in people, sympathetic and con- 
siderate, some people “rub him 
wrong,” and knows his subordi- 
nates well. 

Following the specific points 
covered in the audit, there are 
several general titles. These in- 
clude areas of improvement to 
think about and to study. 

These audits, it should be re- 
membered, are not a _ one-time 
proposition. To be effective and 
constructive, they must be con- 
ducted and evaluated on a periodic 
basis. Only in this way can trends 
and improvements be noted. 

Another tool used in reaching 
the outlined goals is periodic group 
meetings. These, first on an inter- 
departmental basis and then for 
interdepartment personnel, serve to 


improve communications between 
key people, and improve teamwork 
and co-operativeness by encourag- 
ing people to discuss their problems 
as team members, for promulgation 
of broader and longer range think- 
ing by the management team. 

Yet another step is the ad- 
ministration by the personnel staff 
of a foremen-training program. 
This type of project helps to inter- 
pret top-management policy to the 
foremen who, in turn, pass this 
message along to all company per- 
sonnel in their departments. It also 
improves communications. 

The personnel audits, group 
meetings, and training programs- 
in addition to evaluating current 
personnel on the basis of current 
projects and problems—help the 
company to build a reserve of 
talent and strength. These aid 
greatly in the building of a bal- 
anced, self-perpetuating manage- 
ment team. They help to insure a 
pool of potential executives to take 
care of any eventualities, such as 
retirement, sickness, or resignation. 

Over-all, the effect of the per- 
sonnel program at Worcester 
Pressed Steel has been improved 
efficiency in all phases of opera- 
tion, and a feeling of progress on 
all levels from top management to 
the shop workers. 

The results of such a program 
cannot be summed up in statistics 
or annual reports. These are re- 
sults which will be felt over the 
years as the company continues to 
grow, progress, and better serve 
its customers. 


The Growing Problem of Paper Work 


(Continued from page 23) 


The development of an effective production team, 


many factors behind the trends. The most significant 
to me, however, was represented by an interview of a 
mass-production worker in Detroit. The worker was 
asked how he voted and why. His reply was, “Well, 
all of the bosses around here vote Republican, so 
naturally we guys vote Democratic.” This is a sad 
commentary on American business leadership, or the 
lack of it. 

We must understand that our economy has been 
built on the basis of a team—a prosperous team—not 
push-button activity. If the irresponsible comments 
about push-button office and push-button factory were 
able to be carried through to what would seem to be 
the logical conclusion, to eliminate workers, we would 
simultaneously destroy our economy by eliminating 
our customers as well. This, of course, is ridiculous. 
Instead of eliminating workers, the new marvels place 
on management an added responsibility to help in up- 
grading those workers so that they can handle the 
more responsible jobs involving the new equipment. 
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improvement, and the elimination of waste require 
close co-operation and enthusiasm on the part of every 
member of the team. This is a selling job of the high- 
est type, selling ideas, intangibles. There is one rule 
for good selling which applies across the board. That 
is the Golden Rule. The best sales manual ever written, 
far superior to any of the current hot-shot sales books, 
was written almost 2,000 years ago in the New 
Testament. 

But some people think this is mixing sentiment with 
business and they shy away from it. For them I suggest 
they be hard-boiled, really hard-boiled, but realistic. 
Recognize that there are 10 voters at the bottom of 
the ladder for every one in management. As long as 
they feel as U. 8S. News indicates they feel, they’ll 
continue to vote against what management says is 
good. If management is correct and they vote against 
management, we'll have a continuing, accelerated 
trend toward socialism. 
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THE DARN THING NEVER WEARS OUT 


Even customers say the factory builds 
Comptometers too well—they don’t 
wear out. Speed, efficiency and accu- 
racy explain why the machine has 
earned so much business experience 
and office seniority. It’s what they say 
it is—the mightiest little workhorse 
in business. 


The Comptometer has many fea- 
tures and several exclusives that give it 
operating leadership. Operator Safe- 
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Active 
Ciphers for accurate reading, to men- 
tion a few. There’s Floating Touch 
for operation without tiring and 
Direct Action for instant answers— 
all adding up to low-cost figure work. 


guards to insure accuracy; 


Nobody has yet beat the Compt- 
ometer in the figuring jobs it is spe- 
cially designed to do. To have this 
statement proved on your work, or if 
you only want a question answered, 


COMPTOMETER'’ 


look up the Comptometer representa- 
tive in the Yellow Pages. Or fill out 
and send the coupon below. 


FELT & TARRANT Mfg. Co. 
1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ilinois 
Gentiemen: Without cost of obligation 


| want more information about the new Comptometer 
Please arrange an office demonstration 
Please arrange a free office trial 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City Zone State 
Other products: THE COMPTOGRAPH® CALCULATING-ADDING 


MACHINE and the COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE 
L Offices in principal cities and throughout the world 


! 
! 
1 
1 
! 





Building Today To Fit Tomorrow’s Needs 


(Continued from page 26) 


partments. The data obtained was 
meaningful enough to give an 
idea, at the very least, of the room 
each department would need five 
years after moving into the new 
plant. In planning the layout, you 
really don’t need much more than 
that.” 

Each report, when it came back, 
stated that a given department had 
so many employees, would need so 
many more in five years; that it 
had a given number of files, desks, 
and/or machinery of certain types; 
and would require stated increases 
in each category to accommodate 
the sales increase. 

Next step was to figure out 
standard dimensions for aisles and 
other spaces. Some help was ob- 
tained from textbooks on office 
layout, plus literature published 
by office equipment manufacturers. 
Some came from looking at Ditto’s 
old quarters. As Mr. Manwarren 
pointed out: “We knew whatever 
space we had then wouldn’t be 
enough for the same facility at the 
new plant.” 

In preparing standards, Ditto 
separated interior office space into 
five major categories, and pre- 
scribed maximum and minimum 
dimensions for each. Main corri- 
dors handling interdepartmental 
traffic would be seven to eight feet 
wide; main aisles within depart- 
ments (one per department), 50 to 
60 inches; intermediate aisles lead- 
ing to units within a department, 
42 to 50 inches; secondary aisles 
for movement within units, 36 to 
48 inches; end spacing of desks, 24 
to 30 inches. 

Not until the reports on existing 
and projected personnel and equip- 
ment needs were in, and space 
standards were worked out, were 
architectural plans for the new 
plant begun in earnest. “By fitting 
the plant’s dimensions to our esti- 
mated needs, we were obviously 
much better off than working 
things the other way around,” ex- 
plained Ditto’s office manager. 

The preliminary data now had 
to be translated into layouts, pro- 
viding each office with enough 
room to grow for five years. De- 
partment heads were consulted 
throughout this phase of the oper- 
ation, but Mr. Manwarren made a 
point of getting his standards ap- 
proved by top management before- 
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hand. This step reduced the pos- 
sibility that department personnel 
would try to wangle additional 
room—sometimes a knotty prob- 
lem when companies are planning 
to move or expand. Actually, in 
Ditto’s case, it was largely un- 
needed insurance, since objections 
were few and far between. 

Another reason the layout oper- 
ation went off so smoothly was 
that the standards were not con- 
sidered Holy Writ. It was recog- 
nized that in some departments 
departure from the norm would be 
required. For example, in the 
drafting rooms, aisles were made 
larger than in other offices because 
of the need for space to maneuver 
large drawings; also because 
draftsmen, in their work, do a lot 
of walking between the tables. 

A number of other areas also re- 
ceived special treatment. Aisles in 
the stationery storerooms were 
made an extra wide four feet be- 
cause Officials knew, from experi- 
ence, that several employees were 
often in the room at the same 
time; also, supplies would be 
brought in and taken out via 
wheeled carts with a maximum 
width of three feet. On the other 
hand, the _ transferred records 
(dead storage) room would prob- 
ably be the most seldom-visited 
area in the plant. Here, aisles were 
made 28 inches wide, just enough 
for a clerk to open the record 
drawers, which are 24 inches deep, 
without skinning her knuckles. 

Office layouts were planned on 
paper with the aid of an unusual 
photo-reproduction technique. This 
consists of a large steel plate, on 
which is placed a sheet of paper 
sensitive to black light. Over the 
paper goes a plastic grid ruled off 
into 14-inch squares, which makes 
it possible to lay out an office ac- 
cording to scale. 

Plastic templates, cut to scale 
and representing each piece of fur- 
niture in the department, are laid 
in the proper places on the grid. 
They’re held down with small mag- 
nets which are cemented to each 
template. Rearranging the layout 
is simply a matter of picking up 
magnet and template and putting 
them somewhere else. There are 
windows in the templates for 
labeling. Walls are drawn with a 
china marking pencil. 


When all the templates are in 
place, the black light goes on. It 
bleaches the sensitized paper ex- 
cept for those areas covered by 
templates. Grid lines are repro- 
duced faintly. After being treated 
with a fixative, the layout sheet is 
completed. Each item represented 
by a template shows up as a black 
image on a white background. 

The job of arranging compo- 
nents within each office was han- 
dled something like this: Utilizing 
his previously approved space 
standards and consulting the de- 
partmental inventories, Mr. Man- 
warren would make a tentative 
layout using the templates. Then, 
together with one of Ditto’s archi- 
tects and the department head 
concerned, this arrangement would 
be examined and possibly be rear- 
ranged. Once everyone was happy 
with it, the black light print would 
be made, and the process would be- 
gin all over again with another 
department. 

The layout job—involving 30 ad- 
ministrative offices and three 
major production departments 
had to be done twice, since the 
first arrangements were based on 
projected space needs. After these 
were on paper, there often were 
yawning holes within each office 
plan separating closely related 
operations. The slack was usually 
taken up by widening main, inter- 
mediate, and _ secondary aisles. 
Some secondary aisles, for ex- 
ample, ended up as much as six 
feet wide; the standard prescribes 
a maximum of four feet. 

The result of all this work, 
which lasted some two years, is a 
one-story plant of modern design 
and materials with built-in insur- 
ance against overcrowding for at 
least five years. Instead of 240,000 
square feet of floor space in six 
buildings, Ditto now occupies 
310,000 square feet of floor space 
in one structure. 

Aluminum walls at either end of 
the new plant will make further 
expansion possible, as needed. 

“‘We may have wider aisles than 
we need right now,’ commented 
Mr. Manwarren, “but during the 
next few years, as the company 
grows, we’re going to need room; 
it’ll be a lot easier to make aisles 
narrower than to break through 
a firewall, or build an addition.” 
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The “Amphibian” Citizen 


(Continued from page 11) 


country strong so that there will 
be no war—I’m afraid that all too 
often the answer is ‘No.’” 

But here, too, Mr. Randall is 
sure there is a growing sense of 
obligation and responsibility to the 
Government. Despite the fact that 
many men duck their civic respon- 
sibilities—‘“‘they become _ indispen- 
sable men in their companies the 
instant the Government approaches 
them” —there is a developing 
awareness of such responsibility. 
Ironically enough, it is most notice- 
able in Big Business—most often 
maligned for its single-mindedness 
in pursuing the dollar. Many of 
these large companies are becom- 
ing increasingly willing to lend 
their men to the Government. 

(The fact that Big Business is 
taking the lead in the matter is no 
reflection on smaller business and 
its desire to do its part: It is sim- 
ply that the large organizations 
have men in depth and can more 
easily spare them without dis- 


rupting operations.) 


Mr. Randall regards this rising 
phenomenon as a triumph of not 
only good citizenship, but as good, 
farsighted business judgment. 

“We draft young men to serve 
two years in the armed services, 
and require them to risk their lives 
for the security of their country; 
why should we not suggest to em- 
ployers that young men be loaned 
for two years to Government serv- 
ice to help make our country so 
strong that war can be avoided?” 
he asks. 

“Government would thus have a 
perpetual rotating reserve of 
ability to draw upon; industry 
would receive, in turn, men broad- 
ened by exposure to new and dif- 
ferent challenges; and the public 
would have available for leader- 
ship men with broad understand- 
ing of the Nation’s problems.” 

Mr. Randall believes that this 
changed thinking about obligations 
to Government is being brought 
about in large part by the younger 
men themselves. They were sobered 
and infused with a sense of respon- 
sibility during their war service, 
and a growing number of their em- 
ployers are listening to, and acting 
on, their suggestions. 

In some ways, this kind of serv- 
ice would resemble the British sys- 
tem in which men are trained 
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specifically for careers in Govern- 
ment. These Englishmen are able 
men, but not nearly so broad in 
outlook or so resourceful as young 
American businessmen would be 
after they had learned the ropes 
during such an apprenticeship in 
Government. This is high confi- 
dence in the young American busi- 
nessman, but Mr. Randall is sure 
it is well justified. 

Mr. Randall’s own experience in 
Government has convinced him 
that the average citizen feels that 
its workings are so vast, so far off, 
and so nebulous, that he is only 
remotely concerned. But when he 
takes even a small part in it, he 
learns that it is none of these 
things: That Government is ac- 
tually “we” and not “they.” 

He finds out, too, that much of 
what the businessman sneeringly 
refers to as “red tape’ is a vital 
part of the system of checks and 
balances necessary to our republi- 
can form of Government: That the 
ineptitude of this slow-moving 
form of Government is the price 
we pay to live our own lives. 

“I know many men in Govern- 
ment who could double or triple 
their pay by leaving the service 
and entering industry,” Mr. Ran- 
dall points out. “But they go on 
doing the job solely out of genuine 
devotion to a cause. 

“I admire more than I can say 
one man who, without reserves of 
capital, gave up a business that 
paid him $50,000 a year to work 
for his Government for a third that 
much, simply because he believed 
the world was in a sorry state and 
he wanted his life to count in set- 
ting it right.” 

There is still another factor that 
Mr. Randall regards as an impor- 
tant step forward: Government 
agencies themselves are trying to 
stimulate interest in working for 
them. Civil Service has already un- 
scrambled its many and varying 
tests and settled on a single uni- 
form examination. The State De- 
partment is working to generate 
interest and attract young men to 
making careers in its service. 
These are excellent moves toward 
making Government careers as at- 
tractive to able young men as those 
in industry, Mr. Randall believes. 

The most important thing right 
now—in a world situation that 


calls for the Nation’s best brains 
and talents—is that businessmen 
recognize and understand the great 
problems and questions confronting 
the country. They are not vague 
and detached phenomena, but mat- 
ters of vital importance to every 
citizen, regardless of how wrapped 
up he is in his own persona! affairs. 

“If America is great because our 
way of life tends to release the full 
potential of each individual citizen, 
then a statement of our national 
assets should begin with an anal- 
ysis of our human resources. In- 
stead of listing our items of mate- 
rial wealth, we should begin with 
an inventory of the quality of our 
people. 

“We have the Paley report, 
which tells us how we stand with 
respect to our reserves of things 
like petroleum, coal, and molybde- 
num; but there has been no simi- 
lar study to determine whether our 
reserves of character, imagination, 
and leadership are dangerously 
close to exhaustion. 

“Men with Geiger counters are 
searching the most remote areas of 
our country to locate deposits of 
uranium in order that new sources 
of this marvelous energy may be 
made available to the next genera- 
tion. But what are we doing to 
locate another Lincoln, a Woodrow 
Wilson, or a Churchill to inspire 
and guide each new generation? 
We have learned to drill a mile 
under the surface of the earth to 
bring up hidden treasures, but 
what are we doing to pierce the 
depths of the human heart and 
lay bare its secrets? 

“This is the blind spot in busi- 
ness today. We have mastered ma- 
chines and failed to understand 
men.” 

Sound like a modernized version 
of Henry David Thoreau’s Wal- 
den? It’s Mr. Randall, writing in 
his last book, Freedom’s Faith. 

“Tf,”’ he says, ‘‘as I happen to be- 
lieve, the American people are dis- 
playing a readiness to turn back 
to the field of business for leader- 
ship, we businessmen must respond 
with a philosophy that merits con- 
fidence. This means setting aside 
time out of our business lives to 
determine what are the essential 
values in the activities that fill our 
days, and then relating our own 
efforts to their preservation.” 
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"Perforation helps us 
be sure to bill 
every order we ship!" 


ereeereeeeeeeeeeee 


... that’s the enthusiastic report received 
from Mr. R. W. Shartle, Jr., Office Manager, 
Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Like many other leading companies, Wagner Electric 
Corporation has found that a CUMMINS Automatic 
Numbering Perforator provides the simplest and 
surest way to account for each order and invoice—to 
insure the daily billing of every shipment. 


With CUMMINS Order Control, accounting for each 
day’s shipments is reduced to the simplest of routines, 
dispatched in a matter of minutes. This is because a 
CUMMINS Automatic Numbering Perforator auto- 
matically assigns control numbers as action is taken 
and automatically registers the number used. Costly 
periodic check-outs of unfilled orders are completely 
eliminated, since it has been done on a day-to-day 
basis. This can only be done when the control numbers 
covering any one day’s action are in exact sequence 
with no numbers missing or duplicated. 





See for yourself how a CUMMINS Perforator is the 
heart of a fool-proof, error-proof order control sys- 
tem. Write today for your free copy of this new, 
valuable booklet. Ask, too, for a working demon- 
stration using your present forms. 
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When you number with a Cummins perforator, the 
mark is as permanent as the paper itself. The large, 
legible numbers can be read from a distance of several 
feet. Thus the perforated number can also serve as a 
validation. Merchandise is not allowed to leave the 
dock unless accompanied by an order bearing the per- 
forated number. 


These perforators are rugged . . . eager to take on your 
toughest, most difficult jobs. Order sets containing up 
to twenty copies with interleaved carbons are marked 
in a single actuation. Insertion of the order set actu- 
ates the machine and automatically advances the 
number for the next set of papers. 

Your C.P.A. can tell you! ... The Systems Supervisor 
of your Public Accounting Firm knows the importance 
of a systematic check-out of orders and invoices. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


OMmmimns 
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CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue ® Chicago 40, Illinois 
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2. Basic punched-card records in 
use. 


3. Equipment used—the alpha- 
betical duplicating punch. 


4. Account identification. 
5. Card files maintained. 
6. “X’’ punches. 
7 


. Punching billing cards from 
meter reading sheets. 


8. Punching cards from service 
orders. 


9. Submeters—water heating 
and rentals. 


10. Punching cash partials. 
11. Punching adjustments. 


12. Punching miscellaneous 
charges. 


13. Punching installment 
charges. 


14. Punching customer deposits. 


15. History cards—collection 
action. 


16. Punching corrections from 
listings. 


17. Charts of codes. 


The staff believes this arrange- 
ment of subjects is appropriate be- 
cause before punching any data 
into cards, the new operator should 
understand what a card contains, 
the basic records with which she 
will work, and the equipment she 
is going to operate. After that 
knowledge is acquired, she should 
understand the account numbering 
plan and the arrangement and 
maintenance of the card files. Next 
she should be familiar with “X”’ 
punches and their function. 

Now, after taking training exer- 
cises on the numeric keyboard, she 
is in a position to learn “meter 
book punching’’—her first assign- 
ment as a key punch operator for 
which she has the necessary basic 
knowledge. After becoming an ex- 
perienced operator, she can be 
more readily trained to punch spe- 
cialized work as indicated in sub- 
jects 8 through 16. Subject 17 
consists of reference charts placed 
in the manual principally for the 
supervisor. 

The manual attempts to stay 
with a specific subject and to de- 
scribe the operations as clearly 
and concisely as possible. The text 
was condensed as much as possible 
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Development of a Job Procedure Manual 


so that each sentence or paragraph 
contains only pertinent instructions 
or information. 


Other Manuals in Use 


A brief review of the composi- 
tion of Union Electric’s other man- 
uals may be of interest: 


“THE METER READERS MANUAL” 


This first official manual has 
proved satisfactory in training new 
employees and reviewing experi- 
enced meter readers. It is com- 
posed of five sections: (E) Work- 
ing Regulations, (2) Developing 
Customer Good Will, (3) Reading 
and Recording, (4) Special Infor- 
mation— Preparation of Office 
Forms, (5) General Information. 

New meter readers are given a 
six-week training period (includ- 
ing productive work) before being 
permanently assigned to the field. 
The first two days are devoted to 
reading and studying the manual, 
and the last day to a review of the 
material and a question-and-an- 
swer period. 

There are six wage step in- 
creases in the meter reader’s salary 
scale before reaching top pay. 
In order to qualify for the fifth 
and sixth steps, the readers take a 
written review. This examination 
is tailored very closely to the con- 
tents of the manual, and the meter 
reader must make a passing grade 
on the test, as well as have a satis- 
factory work production record, 
before he is given the salary in- 
crease. Under such circumstances, 
it is easy to understand the im- 
portance of a well-written manual 
—the text must be complete and 
understandable. 


“RECEIVING AND ROUTING MANUAL” 


The composition of this manual 
is a little unusual but serves its 
purposes adequately. It consists of 
over 100 separate job breakdowns 
for 13 job assignments. It is in- 
dexed for ready reference. 

Receiving and routing work is 
handled by the “starting” clerks, 
and the nature of the work is rela- 
tively simple. Job breakdowns 
covering each operation serve as a 
guide to work completion. 


“BOOKKEEPING MANUAL” 


The “Bookkeeping Manual’ is 
the standard text, and new em- 





ployees are given intensive formal 
training by a supervisor for five 
days through the use of it. 

This manual and the “Key 
Punch Manual” are of similar pat- 
tern in presentation—both contain 
an abundance of exhibits to guide 
the reader through a _ detailed 
procedure. All exhibits are shown 
immediately under the subject be- 
ing explained, or appear on the op- 
posite page for easy reference. Ex- 
hibits have not been placed in the 
back of the manual, since experi- 
ence showed that the reader gets 
lost when trying to shuffle between 
exhibit and write-up. All exhibits 
contain specific information— 
there are no “blank” forms as 
exhibits. 


“SPECIAL ACCOUNTS MANUAL” 


In general, this manual is simi- 
lar to those for bookkeeping and 
key punch, in that it covers all 
phases of the work and contains 
descriptive exhibits. A variation 
of format was required however, 
since the functions of this group 
are performed by persons having 
different job classifications. As a 
result, work procedures are out- 
lined by job classifications and by 
type of billing—electric or steam. 


“CONTROL BOOKKEEPING MANUAL” 


This manual consists of material 
for three different and distinct 
classes of work: (1) Unidentified 
remittance, (2) miscellaneous 
ledger, and (3) control bookkeep- 
ing. The three sections are indexed 
separately although housed in the 
same binder. 

In developing this manual, the 
jobs were carefully analyzed, each 
step questioned, certain refine- 
ments made, and report forms re- 
designed to better meet the needs. 
The text is in simple language and 
additional background  informa- 
tion is included to give the reader 
a better understanding of the job. 


“MACHINE OPERATIONS” 


There is no formal manual cov- 
ering the mechanical processing of 
work. Job breakdowns, procedure 
outlines, detailed work flow charts, 
and wiring diagrams adequately 
serve UE’s purposes and are under- 
standable to the machine opera- 
tors. Training courses in the use 
of the equipment on productive 
work are conducted by the super- 
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PERFECTION 4 





Microfilm Reader launches a new era 
_. of clarity in image projection. Finger 
tip controls electronically find your 
16mm. or 35mm. filmed images. Film 
is moved forwards or backwards... 
from high speed—to slow—to stop. 
Then, automatically focused on the 
large screen is a crystal-clear, perfect 
image. Magnified 23 times or 40 times 
you can scan the image from top to 
bottom for closer inspection. Rotate 
the image a full 360° at the turn of a 
dial. Easy to load...simple to use... 
mobility and desk-height convenience 
add even more speed to your reference 
work. 

Facsimile prints? Of course! Full 
size photographic prints made simply 
behind hinged screen. 

Get all the features on this revo- 
lutionary Reader by asking for F432 
“Film-a-record Electronic AO Reader.” 
Write to Room 1681, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. And do it now! 
There’s no obligation. 








DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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visor and senior machine opera- 
tors to acquaint new employees 
with their jobs which are spe- 
cialized within work groups. 


Printing and Exhibits 


All of the manuals are printed 
on 814- by 11-inch paper. This per- 
mits selection of binders at rea- 
sonable cost which can be kept in 
a standard letter-size file. 
Manuals are printed by either 
mimeograph or Multilith proc- 
esses and, while some of the mate- 
rial may not be as clear and 
finished as a professional product, 
everything is readable. 

Exhibits under these processes 
appear in black and white, which 
necessitates a description of the 
original color when such identifica- 
tion is helpful. When preparing 


(Continued from page 18) 


is being considered to prepare 
posters. Tomorrow, the new mag- 
netic drum computer may be em- 
ployed for something someone will 
dream up. 

Ideas for changes in allied fields 
can be credited to the program. De- 
partments became aware of their 
other problems involving paper 
work. In our present economy, 
high clerical costs have been apa- 
thetically accepted. Any attempts 
at thrift are usually confined to 
large departments. An example 
was a remote area where the typist 
wasn’t using tab stops on her ma- 
chine for a form. Moreover, she 
wasn’t aware that arrows are 
printed at the top of the form to 
assist in setting the tabs. The com- 
pany was remiss from another as- 
pect as well. The typewriter should 
have been a shiftless biller instead 
of a standard machine. 

Files and filing problems came 
in for scrutiny and, in our case, 
this now has a separate program 
co-ordinated with the survey. A 
simple suggestion during the sur- 
vey pointed up this need. Someone 
asked why we couldn’t use the 
back of incoming letters for the 
carbon copy of the reply, when it 
was necessary to file the corre- 
spondence. Many ideas, like this, 
were insignificant and not even 
new, but in aggregate amounted to 
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punched cards for exhibits, the 
originals are backed up with black 
paper to accentuate the punched 
holes which would otherwise be 
lost in the processing. All exhibits 
are outlined in black to preserve 
their size, and special information 
is encircled to attract attention. 

Original documents were used as 
exhibits in 20 “Key Punch Man- 
uals” because this subject lent it- 
self to such an arrangement. The 
majority of the exhibits are 
punched cards which can be rapid- 
ly processed mechanically. Such a 
manual provides color and leaves 
little to the imagination of the 
reader. 


Index for Ready Reference 


Union Electric tried to take the 
middle road on the development of 


Cutting Printing Costs 


considerable improvement in op- 
erations and economy. 
Manufacturers are continually 
developing new and improved de- 
vices, and frequently the replace- 
ment with or addition of new 
equipment is justified. The war 
with clerical costs is never won 
but to avoid abject surrender, these 
tactics can win paper work battles. 





radioactive 


Abbott, 
medicine, efficiently prepares orders 
received from all over the world. 
Teletyped messages are quickly veri- 
fied in file of Energy Commission 
licensed customers. A billing type- 
writer speeds preparation of forms 


a pioneer in 





its index; keeping it simple but 
reasonably complete. 

Each operation and the page or 
pages on which it was described 
was listed on 3- by 5-inch cards. 
The beginning and ending pages of 
each section were also noted, with 
subheadings for subjects covered. 
The cards were arranged in alpha- 
betical sequence and typed ac- 
cordingly. It may not be the best 
index, but it has proved satisfac- 
tory in Union’s operations. 

The success of any written pro- 
cedure or manual depends upon 
the results obtained from actual 
use. So far, Union Electric’s re- 
sults have been good—it has a 
textbook; it has_ standardized 
operations; and, to a large degree, 
these have made the work force 
less dependent on the supervisor's 
knowledge without injuring his 
prestige. 


Commerce Grads Getting 
Higher Salaries 


Opportunities for employment 
plus starting salaries for June 
graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin School of Commerce are at 
an all-time high, according to Pro- 
fessor E. B. Petersen, assistant 
director of the commerce place- 
ment bureau. 

Commerce graduates this year 
are being offered $350 to $450 per 
month, he said. Six years ago, the 
average starting salary was $225 
a month; while 30 years ago, stu- 
dents were lucky to find a job offer- 
ing a monthly salary of $100 to 
$125. 

This year students with ad- 
vanced degrees, practical business 
training, and experience may be 
offered $450 to $600 a month. 

Many of the graduates have sev- 
eral offers from many excellent 
firms, Professor Petersen said. This 
year, more than 200 business and 
industrial companies and various 
governmental agencies came direct- 
ly to the School of Commerce to 
recruit employees. In addition, rep- 
resentatives from more than 100 
other firms visited the Commerce 
School as well as other schools and 
departments of the University. 

The unprecedented demand by 
business for university trained 
graduates has made it necessary 
for the School of Commerce to pro- 


vide special placement interview 
facilities. The new Commerce 
Building contains special inter- 


view room for this purpose. 
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"35-page re-typing job...2 breeze’ 


Done in 25 minutes with a Kodak Verifax Copier 















Bypassing the typing pool saves hours 
daily at the Detroit Branch of The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, leader in 
boiler and machinery insurance. 


No longer are claim records, invoices, policies, 
and letters funneled into the typing pool for 
copying. 

All of these—and other records which couldn't 
be typed, such as engineering drawings —are 
now reproduced in the completely different 
Verifax Copier—5 copies made in I minute 
for just 2'¢ each. 

Even the so-called “toughies,” like 
spirit duplicator copies of a 35-page 
statistical report, are reproduced in 
stride. Done before a typist could copy 
and proofread one page. 

And what’s most important, never a 
mistake or omission! Verifax copies are 
photo-exact from letterhead to signature 
— pencil or ink makes no difference. 

The short cuts which Verifax copying 
makes possible are naturally reflected 
in the typing pool’s increased efficiency 
and output of new typing. And in faster 
communications with home office . . . 
improved service to customers. 


VALUABLE TIPS FOR BOSS AND 
SECRETARY IN NEW FREE BOOKLET 


Describes the short cuts which Verifax 
copying has brought to thousands of offices 
... Shows how the low cost of a Verifax 
Copier is often saved the first month - How 
to answer letters without dictation and 
typing * How to eliminate “I quote” memos 
How to end slow “one- 
copy” routing * How to save 

time at meetings - How not to 

run out of carbons * How to make 
an offset plate in 1 
minute for less than 
20¢ + Also complete 
details on Verifax 


MAIL COUPON 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of 
“New Time Saver— New Idea for Every Office.” 6-71 



















Copiers, Letter and Name 
Legal size, and—in Company 
a supplementary : 

folder — information Street 
about the new low- City 
cost Signet Copier. tote 
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Machinery Leasing 
On the Wane 


Many inquiries received by ma- 
chinery manufacturers about 
equipment lease programs are re- 
sulting in installment sales rather 
than leases, says W. J. Rekstis, Jr., 
assistant vice-president of C. I. T. 
Corp., industrial financing firm. 


“The actual experience of a 
number of manufacturers and deal- 
ers who have offered lease pro- 
grams has been that the terms and 
the financing are the basic factors 
influencing their customers—not 
any desire to lease as opposed to 
buying,” Mr. Rekstis claims. “A 
small percentage of the prospec- 
tive users of the machinery have 
gone through with a true, long- 
term leasing arrangement.” 

The new, faster depreciation 
schedules allowed machinery 
owners since 1954, combined with 
modern long-term financing that 
gears payments to these deprecia- 
tion schedules, have given ma- 
chinery users the advantages they 
seek, Mr. Rekstis declares. 

“After examining the lease and 
purchase programs available, and 
studying the arguments on tax and 
balance sheet advantages,” Mr. 
Rekstis points out, “prospective 
users of machinery generally come 
down to one basic consideration: 
After the payments have been 
made, they want to own the ma- 
chine. They do not want to re- 
turn it. They want to use it as 
owned equipment or realize its 
residual value.” 

Mr. Rekstis warned that most so- 
called leases—those in which rent- 
als equal the sales price and those 
with options to buy or which re- 
sult in ultimate ownership—are 
treated as sales by tax authorities. 

There are those who will dis- 
agree with Mr. Rekstis. In the field 
of office machinery, for instance, 
leasing is not on the wane; it is 
picking up. Office furniture lease 
contracts are common enough, 
especially in the case of large con- 
tract jobs. Such leasing has several 
advantages over many purchase 
arrangements. 

Depending upon the type of job 
and its duration, tax advantages 
may often be on the side of leasing 
rather than purchase. Government 
contract jobs often fall into this 
category. Some other advantages 
might include the servicing that 
goes along with the lease arrange- 
ment, as well as agreements to re- 
place present equipment. 
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Afford Electronic Processing 


(Continued from page 19) 


and filing equipment. While operat- 
ing its own tabulating division, 
A. F. Dahlstrand, controller, re- 
ports it is far more economical and 
practical to let the service bureau 
do sales and order analyses, as 
well as production control reports 
and sales projections, than to 
burden the staff. “We now have 
day-to-day information about our 
operations which would otherwise 
be completely lost to us,” notes 
Mr. Dahlstrand, “particularly on 
current buying trends as reflected 
by orders for current and future 
deliveries.” 

Key to making the broad bene- 
fits of the equipment and data- 
processing technique available to 
small- and medium-sized businesses 
is a relatively inexpensive punched 
tape producing adding machine 
which each service bureau sub- 
scriber purchases or leases. 


The punched tape produced from 
normal statistical operations pro- 
vides the common language media 
which can be delivered, mailed, or 
Teletyped directly to the central 
bureau in Erie, where the process- 
ing of data and reports is carried 
out on a daily scheduled basis. 

Regular printed adding machine 
tape is used for accounting and 
bookkeeping operations; the 
punched tape feeds the data to the 
service bureau for the special 
processing and reporting services. 

The simplicity of the system is 
what, according to Dallad C. 
Smiley, controller at the Raymond 
Company, Division of the Asso- 
ciated Spring Corporation, in 
Corry, ‘“‘makes us excited, en- 
thusiastic, and optimistic about 
the results being obtained through 
this integrated data-processing 
program.” 


Bringing Businessmen and Their 


Capital Together 


(Continued from page 21) 


corporation. They may be burden- 
some—perhaps more restrictive 
than the terms of the average pub- 
lic debt issue. A direct placement 
loan can normally be designed 
to meet the specific requirements 
of each borrower, but the basic 
loan covenants will not be too far 
removed from this just cited. How- 
ever, after a loan is made, any 
specific covenant in a private place- 
ment can always be modified more 
easily than can a similar change 
be made in a publicly sold issue. 

Funds borrowed and profitably 
employed provide earnings lever- 
age on outstanding common shares. 
Debt securities are the cheapest to 
service, since the interest cost of 
the money is deductible before cal- 
culation of Federal income taxes; 
but every dollar borrowed must be 
repaid when due. The repayment 
date might come at an inopportune 
time. To avoid any such difficulties, 
almost all direct placement loans 
are repayable in moderate, equal, 
annual payments during the life of 
the loan. 

Not all direct placement issues 


are debt securities. An increasing 
number of preferred issues have 
been used in the last few years, we 
find. Most of these preferreds have 
sinking funds which will retire the 
issues in 10, 15, or 20 years. The 
disadvantage of a preferred is the 
relatively high carrying cost which 
requires roughly $12 of pretax 
earnings per share to pay a $6 
dividend. The advantage is that a 
larger equity base is obtained upon 
which more debt issues could be 
placed. 

In summary, it might be said 
that for companies which are 
aware of the facts and still prefer 
debt financing—as many of them 
do for a variety of reasons—pri- 
vate placement financing offers an 
efficacious, low-cost route to neces- 
sary funds. The principle, which we 
as specialists in this field must em- 
phasize, is this: Long-term loans 
are based on demonstrated earn- 
ings power rather than the value 
of fixed assets. If a company can 
meet that test, it will find it is 
eligible for all forms of private 
placement financing. 
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P-A-X “inside’’ communication cuts this loss 


P-A-X provides instant, person-to-person 
communication, anywhere within your or- 
ganization. 
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When your people are walking about to exchange information, they’re 
wasting time. What you need is a P-A-X Business Telephone System, 
to provide communication—in seconds— between all parts of your plant. 
The P-A-X system makes it easier to supervise and coordinate all 
operations, and maintain top efficiency. 


Rent-free P-A-X systems are privately owned and controlled—your 
own maintenance men install and move P-A-X telephones as you wish. 
Entirely separate from the public telephone system, P-A-X gives you 
lightning-fast service, always—no matter how busy the city switch- 
board may be. 


Discover how other companies similar to yours are saving time and 
increasing efficiency, with a P-A-X Business Telephone System. For 
an actual “‘on-the-job’”’ case study, write: Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
7, Illinois. Jn Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
Offices in principal cities. 


| AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC | 


Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic control 





Getting Started in Automation 
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of products. At headquarters, or 
central operations, a special equip- 
ment department which serves the 
local plants is extended to co- 
ordinate all divisional activities. In 
a sense, this central group can act 
as a consulting firm and cushion 
the peak work loads of the divi- 
sions. In very large companies, it 
is common to have several spe- 
cialized groups of this type. 
Summarizing the points previ- 
ously mentioned, we can state that 
the physical and organizational 
location of a special equipment de- 
partment should be based upon: 


1. The specific function which it 
is intended to perform. 


2. The existing organization. 
3. Existing facilities. 
4. Existing personnel. 


These are the factors that are 
pertinent. By analyzing the prob- 
lem in their light, a workable and 
logical choice should be reached. 
Normally, the best choice is to 
locate the department in the manu- 
facturing engineering organization. 


Picking the Personnel 


If one factor in this operation 
was to be singled out as the most 
important, it would be personnel. 
Although top personnel are difficult 
to get, settling for less would be 
like starting an inning with two 
outs. The typical organization out- 
lines the positions that are to be 
filled. Let us consider each of them 
individually. 


Department Head. The depart- 
ment head will be responsible for 
the department’s operation. His 
most important job will be to get 
maximum performance from those 
who work for him. Since the talent 
of the men with whom he will be 
dealing is high, he himself must be 
of a high caliber. In addition to the 
qualities normally required of an 
executive, this man should have a 
good engineering background and 
the ability to sell his ideas to 
higher management. 

Chief automation engineer, or 
manager of special equipment de- 
velopment are typical titles which 
would apply to this position. 


Engineers. Technical ability, ag- 
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gressiveness, and responsibility are 
attributes that characterize a good 
engineer. The engineers needed for 
these positions must have still an 
additional quality, ‘“‘gadgeteering 
ability... Men _ possessing this 
certain quality thrive on the chal- 
lenge of creating machines to per- 
form specific operations faster or 
more reliably than a man. Since 
the challenge and diversification of 
this work is unequaled, it holds a 
special attraction for most en- 
gineers. Unfortunately, those who 
are interested in this field far out- 
number those who are qualified. 
These engineers, with the support 
of the craftsmen, are the men who 
make the special equipment depart- 
ment tick. 


Craftsmen. The craftsmen are 
the men who build the equipment 
and they are in the equipment 
manufacturing group. They should 
be proficient as either a machinist 
or an electronic technician, and 
should have a working knowledge 
of mechanics, fluid power, elec- 
tricity, and electronics. This diver- 
sified knowledge is required be- 
cause, in some cases, all of these 
elements will be combined in one 
machine. Often as not, these men 
will work from pencil sketches in- 
stead of engineering drawings, and 
they should be expected to contrib- 
ute to the design. It is important 
to keep their interest keen; rou- 
tine or repetitive work will only 
breed boredom. 


Staff Assistant. As the size of 
the group increases, the need for 
staff specialists also _ increases. 
These specialists would be respon- 
sible for functions such as general 
administration, technical writing 
and technical information, and 
would report to the staff assistant. 
If he is qualified, it is often advan- 
tageous to place the additional 
function of drafting under this 
man. In this position, business ad- 
ministration and engineering are 
combined. 

After you get the men you need, 
protect this investment by giving 
them a good environment in which 
to work. Even the healthiest seed 
will not germinate without water 
or light. Adequate equipment, com- 
plete co-operation, and a patient 
management are the _ elements 
needed. 
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Getting Started 


It is recommended that the en- 
tire responsibility for a project be 
assigned to one engineer. He should 
follow it through, either perform- 
ing or directing all of the neces- 
sary operations. 

Since most plants have their 
share of “trouble spots,” project 
selection is seldom a problem. This 
operation usually becomes just a 
matter of determining which of 
them should be eliminated first. 
Trouble spots are usually charac- 
terized by one or more of the fol- 
lowing: High cost, excessive work- 
er fatigue, high rejection rate, or 
hazardous exposure. An initial in- 
vestigation is then made from 
which a proposal containing esti- 
mates of costs and savings is pre- 
pared. This proposal should be 
passed upon by a management 
committee. It must be stressed here 
that any estimate of time or cost 
should contain a 20 per cent factor 
to cover the inevitable refinement 
or “debugging”’ operation. 

It is at this point that the man- 
ager and engineers confer to de- 
termine which approach to the 
project is most practical. If a de- 
cision is reached in favor of the 
consultant, specifications must be 
prepared so that a contract can be 
let. When extensive development 
is required, it is sometimes desir- 
able to write the initial contract to 
cover only the development work. 
This arrangement tends to mini- 
mize the risks involved, since it 
provides a check point where prog- 
ress can be reviewed and evaluated. 
It is the responsibility of the ap- 
pointed engineer to work with and 
keep a check on the progress of 
the consultant. 

When the entire job is to be 
kept within the company, a differ- 
ent procedure is followed. A con- 
ference of the engineers is held for 
the purpose of bringing to light the 
various means of accomplishing 
the objective. This type of con- 
sultation, whether it is informal or 
at prearranged meetings, is bene- 
ficial and should be practiced at all 
stages of the project. Following 
this, preliminary drawings are 
made, materials are requisitioned, 
and fabrication is begun. 

In this stage, ideas are trans- 
formed into actual machines. It is 
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generally not practical to reduce 
these ideas directly to finished en- 
gineering drawings. Instead, pre- 
liminary sketches and a general 
layout are made so that the crafts- 
men have a basis from which to 
work. Placement of all major com- 
ponents, schematics, and as many 
details as possible should be in- 
cluded in these original drawings. 
Under the technical direction of an 
engineer, a group of craftsmen de- 
velops and constructs the required 
equipment. A close working rela- 
tionship at this point is particu- 
larly important to an _ efficient 
operation. 

After fabrication is complete, the 
new equipment is given a prelimi- 
nary test which should uncover 
most of its defects. It is erroneous 
to consider the time required to 
correct these as an additional ex- 
pense. ‘“‘Bugs” are inevitable in any 
new development; they are to be 
expected, and adequate time allow- 
ance should be made for their 
correction. 

A final test, equivalent to a mini- 
mum of one week’s service, should 
be made under production condi- 
tions. If possible, it is highly de- 
sirable to set aside an area near 
the production department for this 
express purpose. Any operators 
that may be required should be in- 
structed in the machine’s use, and 
should actually operate it during 
this time. Foremen, maintenance 
men, and production personnel who 
will work nearby should also be 
given an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the new machine. A 
procedure such as this allows ma- 
chinery or production equipment 
to be put in operation with a mini- 
mum amount of disorder. 

In the case of office automation 
where revamping of systems and 
methods is going to play a large 
part in determining the success or 
failure of an _ installation, even 
more time should be allowed. Part 
of this time increase will be caused 
by the necessity of indoctrinating 
personnel and getting them to ac- 
cept the new way of doing things. 

The saying, “walk before you 
run,” should be applied when 
choosing the first few projects. In 
the early stages of the depart- 
ment’s operation, projects that are 
important but not extensive will do 
much to build confidence in the 
group. As you can see, the pro- 
gram described depends upon more 
than one man or one department. 
The concerted efforts of all, from 
the production worker to the presi- 
dent, are required if maximum 
gains are to result. 
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A REALISTIC APPROACH TO EXECUTIVE 
COMPENSATION REQUIRES FACTS 


THE 
SIXTH 
DARTNELL 
SURVEY 
OF 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


Since our 1950 survey of executive earnings and pay plans, much has 
happened to affect the circumstances of management compensation. In 
some industries, companies are bidding against each other to get good 
management talent. In other lines, where mergers have been rife, re- 
assignment of key jobs has required adjustments in many executive pay 
plans, Also, there is considerable “looking around” by key men seeking 
to better their financial position. All this has created a need for unbiased 
and reliable information as to: 
—What companies with similar operations are paying the 
men on their management teams. 
—What the Treasury Department considers ‘‘reasonable”’ 
pay for specific executive jobs. 
—How these concerns are setting up pay plans to give 
executives the best possible tax break. 
—wWhat trends are evident in connection with stock options, 
retirement pay, profit sharing, and so on. 


TEN SECTIONS COVER THESE IMPORTANT AREAS: 


1. New Developments and Trends 6. Compensating Personnel Management 
2. General Management Compensation 1. Compensating of Junior Executives 
3. Compensation of Financial Management 8. Supplementary Pay Plans 
4. Compensating Sales Management 9. Special Pay Plans 
5. Production and Operating Management 10. Corporate Relations With Management 
Dartnell invites interested executives to examine a copy of the 
Executive Compensation Survey on a 10-day free trial basis. 
If you don’t agree that the data will more than repay its cost... 
return the survey and owe nothing. All ten sections S 
24.00 


in handsome walrus grain binder 


The Dartnell Corporation 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill 

Please send me a copy of EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION and bill $24.00, plus 
postage. I reserve the right to return the survey for full credit, if it doesn’t 
fill the bill 


plus postage 


NAME 
FIRM 
STREET 


cITY 


DARTNELL comPicens ano PUBLISHERS OF MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 





Businessmen Back Higher Dollar Sales 12: 1 


For every businessman who ex- 
pects lower dollar sales, 12 expect 
higher dollar sales for the third 
quarter of 1956, compared with the 
same period of 1955, according to 
the Dun & Bradstreet quarterly 
survey of businessmen’s expecta- 
tions conducted March 26-April 6, 
1956. This optimistic outlook pre- 
vails notwithstanding the high 
levels of business activity already 
attained in the third quarter last 
year. Anticipations of higher sales 
are held by 63 per cent of the busi- 
nessmen interviewed, 32 per cent 
expect no change, and only five per 
cent expect a decrease as compared 
with the same period last year. 

The survey was conducted by the 
credit reporting agency’s staff of 
financial reporters in interviews 
with a random cross section of 
1522 executives of the larger- and 
medium-sized manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers across 
the country. Executives were asked 
how they thought dollar sales, net 
profits after taxes, levels of selling 
prices, inventories, and the number 
of employees for their companies 
would compare for the third quar- 
ter of 1956 with the similar period 
of 1955. 

The survey reveals that 34 per 
cent of all manufacturers inter- 
viewed expect an increase in selling 
prices of their products for the 


third quarter of 1956, 63 per cent 
expect no change, and three per 
cent expect a decrease. Higher sell- 
ing prices are expected by 40 per 
cent of the wholesalers and 34 per 
cent of the retailers for the third 
quarter, while 55 per cent of the 
wholesalers and 64 per cent of the 
retailers expect no change. Only 
two per cent of the retailers and 
five per cent of the wholesalers ex- 
pect lower prices. 

Forty-eight per cent of the busi- 
nessmen interviewed expect higher 
net profits in the third quarter, 
while only six per cent expect 
lower profits as compared with the 
same period last year. Manufac- 
turers were the most optimistic, 
with 52 per cent expecting in- 
creases as compared with 45 per 
cent of the wholesalers and 44 per 
cent of the retailers. 

No change in the level of inven- 
tories is expected for the third 
quarter as compared with a year 
ago by 60 per cent of all executives 
interviewed. Thirty-one per cent 
expect the level of inventories to 
be higher compared with the third 
quarter last year, and nine per 
cent expect a decrease. 

Little change is expected in the 
number of employees for the third 
quarter as compared with the same 
1955 period. Eighty-one per cent of 
the businessmen interviewed ex- 


TRENDS IN U.S. DOMESTIC AIRLINE PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


AVERAGE PASSENGER REVENUE 
PER PASSENGER MILE (CENTS *) 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF PASSENGER 
TRIP (HUNDREDS OF MILES) 


& 





REVENUE PASSENGER 
MILES/YEAR (BILLIONS) 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(TRILLIONS OF DOLLARS *) 


. 


* EQUATED TO CONSTANT 
DOLLAR VALUE 
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Airlines are one business which is bearing out the businessmen’'s prediction 
of high volume, but as passenger miles increase revenue per mile falls off 
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pect no change, 16 per cent expect 
an increase, and only 3 per cent 
believe the number will decrease. 

Increases in new orders for the 
periods being compared are antici- 
pated by 56 per cent of the manu- 
facturers, 41 per cent expect no 
change, and only three per cent be- 
lieve their volume of third-quarter 
new orders will be lower than for 
the same period a year ago. 

A comparison of businessmen’s 
expectations for the past four 
quarterly surveys shows a moder- 
ate decline in the percentage of 
businessmen interviewed who ex- 
pect increases in sales. This per- 
centage has dropped from 77 per 
cent for the July 1955 survey to 
63 per cent in the present survey. 
This appears to reflect a leveling 
off of sales at a high plateau. Dur- 
ing the same period, the percent- 
age of businessmen expecting in- 
creases in selling prices has been 
much higher than in recent earlier 
years. The percentage of concerns 
expecting lower selling prices, how- 
ever, has been relatively steady, at 
from three to five per cent. At the 
same time, little change has been 
anticipated over this period in the 
level of inventories. 


Pat on Back Helps 
Mentally Ill 


The best treatment for mental 
illness is the satisfaction of a good 
job done well, says Dr. Gerald 
Gordon, chief psychiatrist of the 
Du Pont Company. 

Talking about problems which 
mental illness creates in industry, 
he said supervision should help em- 
ployees get that satisfaction rather 
than denying it to them. 

“IT am not criticizing job security, 
for it is a very nice thing to have 
and undoubtedly gives us a little 
comfort,” Dr. Gordon said. “But it 
cannot give us the real feelings of 
emotional security which can be 
had only by our own successful 
efforts.” 

Mental illness, Dr. Gordon said, 
is an attempt to evade reality, and 
it is the industralist’s job to set 
realistic standards of performance 
and to see to it that his workers 
meet the challenge. 

He pointed out that the behavior 
of a minority group of mentally il! 
persons creates the majority of 
problems for society and industrial 
management. The mental discipline 
incorporated in real productive oc- 
cupational therapy is the most use- 
ful single tool for rehabilitation. 
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surance policies, according to Mu- 
tual of New York. The insurance 
company announced that it has 
eliminated or reduced premiums 
for about 93 per cent of the 547 
“hazardous” occupational classes it 
covers. This is worth a pat on the 
back and a lot more to companies 
where effective safety programs 
have made the reduced premiums 
possible. You might even take 
credit for another fringe benefit. 

Occupational ‘‘extras’’ will no 
longer be required from individuals 
in 284 kinds of jobs including 
police, firemen, telephone linemen, 
pile driver operators, lumber 
haulers, many skilled foundry 
workers, mine inspectors . . . nor 
even from professional hockey 
players. Formerly, policyholders 
in such jobs paid $2 more than the 
standard annual rate for $1,000 of 
life insurance. 

Following are examples of oc- 
cupational classes for which an- 
nual extra charges have been re- 
duced: The former $3 extra for 
$1,000 of insurance has been cut 
to $2 for jobs such as_ tugboat 
crewmen, railroad track walkers, 
electrical conduit workmen, long- 
shoremen, and radium dial paint- 
ers. The $5 extra has been reduced 
to $3 for crews of ocean-going 
ships, structural steel erectors, and 
many workers in the manufacture 
of explosives. The $7.50 extra has 
been lowered to $5 for occupations 
such as bartenders, logging riggers 
and top men, rock drillers, barge 
crewmen, oil well shooters, and 
sand hogs. 


Review Copies Are Appreciated 
by editors. And they consist of 
more than books these days. From 
that delightful writer of direct 
mail prose, Franklin C. (for Com- 
pletely Diversified) Wertheim, we 
received a beautiful china (made 
in Japan) Allosaurus, beautiful to 
another Allosaurus, that is. This is 
the review. And, if you wish, you, 
too, can have any one or all of the 
dinosaur family in miniature. 
Franklin will send you their pic- 
tures and you may take your pick. 
The Abbeon Supply Company, 179- 
15 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32, N. 
Y., purveyor of the lizards, is an 
example of a company that has 
been willing to diversify. Starting 
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with a well-known line of de- 
humidifiers, they’ve branched out 
into many fields, selling by direct 
mail such things as magnesium 
ladders, illuminated magnifiers, 
and even a pair of scissors which 
perform some 64 feats of wizardry 

extracting cartridges, button- 
holing, snipping cigar tips, etc. 

Another “review copy” of recent 
date is a kit for making fishing 
lures of plastic. Make them your- 
self and they cost only a few pen- 
nies. These you can throw into the 
trees with abandon. Excuse us 
while we make a _ hellgrammite. 
Thank you, Lois Richard, Inc., 
2424 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


Looking For a Way to train com- 
puter personnel? Last year nearly 
400 students attended the summer 
Computation Laboratory at Wayne 
University, Detroit. It will be re- 
peated this year beginning July 23. 
The three courses are: Automatic 
Computers—Their Application and 
Evaluation, July 23-28; Electronic 
Data Processing in Business and 
Government, July 30-August 4; 
Applications of Computers to En- 
gineering, Science, and Industry, 
August 6-11. You can get the final 
program from A. W. Jacobson, 
director, Computation Laboratory, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 


The American Records Manage- 
ment Association was founded in 
January 1956. The six Records 
Management Associations which 
worked together to formulate this 
association all joined. The six 
chapters are now located in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and New York. 
The following are the officers 
elected to serve for the 1956-1957 
year: 

President, Miss Lee Gilmour, 
Chicago Records Management As- 
sociation; 1st Vice-President, John 
F. X. Britt, Detroit Records Man- 
agement Association; 2nd Vice- 
President, Miss Marguerite Fitz- 
simmons, Cleveland Records Man- 
agement Association; Secretary, 
Miss Beatrice Roach, New York 
City Records Management Associa- 
tion; Treasurer, Mrs. Marion Dunn, 
Minneapolis Records Management 
Association. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


= 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-6 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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New Mail Inserter and Sealer 


MAILING COSTS can now be re- 
duced by eliminating slow, tedious 
manual methods of stuffing and seal- 
ing envelopes. A new machine 
gathers; inserts enclosures; and then 
seals, counts, and stacks envelopes in 
one automatic operation. The Cum- 
mington Mail Inserter can be set up 
for operation in 10 minutes, and re- 
quires no special training be given 
to operators. Available in one-, two-, 
three-, and four-station models, the 
mail inserter can handle up to 30,000 
stuffed and sealed envelopes in a 
variety of sizes in one day. Cumming- 
ton Corporation, 620 Commonwealth 
Ave., Dept. 1, Boston 15, Mass. 


] 
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Shipping Addresses Cut 
Automatically 


TWO TYPES of master addressing 
stencils can now be integrated with 
punched-card paper work proce- 
dures: The Weber Tab-On Stencil 
which is cut as a by-product of the 
forms, and the Continu-matic Stencil 
for cutting independently of the 
forms. Both are “supersensitive” for 
cutting through typewriter ribbon 
Tab-On Stencils (bottom photo) have 
a pressure sensitive adhesive strip for 
attachment over ship-to area of forms 
in advance. The top photo shows 
Continu-matic Stencils which are 
mounted in continuous form on a 
marginal-punched carrier _ sheet. 
Weber Marking Systems, Div. of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc., 
Mount Prospect, Il. 
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Portable Tape Recorder 
Works on Batteries 


NEW ON-THE-SPOT recorder gives 
a full hour’s recording on magazine- 
loaded magnetic tape. Made largely 
of magnesium with a transistorized 
amplifier, the Dictet has controls 
for starting, stopping, recording, 
power rewinding, and playback all 
located on the top, so device need not 
be removed from its leather carrying 
case for operation. Dictaphone Corp., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 
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Restful Music for Tedious Jobs 


BACKGROUND music-by-Muzak, 
tailored to relieve employee tension, 
is furnished automatically by the 
sound-recording tape playback sys- 
tem pictured. High-fidelity machines 
transmit functional work music to 
more than 400 cities in the U. S. and 
abroad via special telephone lines 
Beyond the reach of such lines, 
Muzak installs these compact units 
on the premises. Muzak Corp., Dept 
L514, 229 Fourth Ave., New York, 
New York. 
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Vertical Camera for Making 
Offset Plates - 


SO SIMPLE to operate that no pre- 
vious experience is required, the Ken- 
ro Vertical “18”’ makes line and half- 
tone negatives for professional 
quality photo plates to be used with 
regular offset duplicating presses. A 
flat-field lens in the camera enlarges 
up to three times, or reduces down to 
one-third size. With an auxiliary lens, 
the range for enlarging and reducing 
is increased to five times. Manufac- 
turer states that using this machine, 
any photo plate job can be ready for 
printing in 30 minutes. Kenro 
Graphics, Inc., Chatham, N. J. 


High-Speed Whiteprinter for 
Volume Production 
NEWEST and fastest of the P&H 


SpeedMaster Ammonia-Dry White- 
printers, the 4000C handles cut sheets 
or roll stock at a synchronized print- 
ing and developing speed up to 40 
feet per minute. It will provide in 
minutes the needed volume of same- 
size, black-line and other colored- 
line prints of tracings, drawings, dia- 
grams, sketches, charts, forms, let- 
ters, or reports of any translucent 
original. Clean and safe to operate, 
the machine is also compact and low 
cost. Peck & Harvey Sales Corp., 5650 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Il. 
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New Device Produces Diazo 
Duplicates of Microfilm 


AN ACCESSORY which attaches to 
any whiteprinter is now available to 
make duplicates of microfilm origi- 
nals. The compact, lightweight device 
called the Tecnifax Microverter, can 
be installed or removed in minutes 
Prints can be used in readers, “blow- 
back” enlargers, and any way in 
which the original could be used 
Tecnifax Corp., Holyoke, Mass 
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10-Key Machine Multiplies 
Semiautomatically 


THE NEW 10-key Comptograph 
“202M” has a semiautomatic multi- 
plying feature which permits the 
printing of both factors and the an- 
swer on the tape in just two lines, 
permitting the operator to check at a 
glance all three factors in each multi- 
plication problem. Six operating keys 
are conveniently grouped at right to 
eliminate all unnecessary motion of 
fingers and hands. Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1735 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
22, Ill 
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Reference Stands Apply 
Visible Index Principle 


YOUR CLERKS will be able to spot 
desired information in an _ instant 
using these new Postindex reference 
stands. Made to order for size and 
capacity, stands are supplied with 
heavy acetate pockets clipped on 
wires snapped into place. Sheets slip 
into pockets to form visible index 
Postindex Division, Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, New York 








Electric Coffee Urns for 
The Coffee Break 


PORTABLE coffee urns, designed for 
use in large and small offices, provide 
their own electrically heated hot 
water for coffee or tea. Two models, 
called Tri-Saver Jr. and Sealweld 
Jr., each come in two sizes: Three 
gallons of coffee with five gallons of 
water, or five gallons of coffee with 
eight gallons of water. Installation 
and maintenance costs are low. Dis- 
assembly for cleaning purposes can be 
done without tools by removing the 
coffee faucet. A_ self-closing water 
inlet valve is available at a slight ad- 
ditional cost. S. Blickman, Inc., Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 


New Hand Microfilm Scanner 


A HAND UNIT for quick scanning 
of microfilm in aperture cards, in 
jackets or unmounted, is being offered 
by Filmsort. Known as the Micro- 
Midget, Model “MG,” the reader can 
be used in any light, thus making 
possible the examination of any 
microfilmed document. To scan the 
entire area of a 16mm. or 35mm. 
frame of film, the user merely shifts 
the card, jacket, or unmounted film- 
strip across the optical lens area. 
Filmsort Division of Dexter Folder 
Company, 50 South Pear! St., Pearl 
River, N. Y 
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GOLF. 


WITH THE NEW LIGHTWEIGHT 
CART-BAG | 


You'll be the envy of all golfers— 


with new CART-BAG, the lightest, 
easiest-pulling outfit in golfing 
history! Here's why .. . 


CART-BAG carries your 37 
elubs with heads down. 4 
Rolls along in a 
near-horizontal 
position with 
weight balanced 4 
low. You move 
relaxed. No handle 
kick or jerk, no 
elub rattle . . . Merely rest the handle on one 
finger—CART-BAG “floats along” silently, with 


no appreciable effort. 










You have Bag, Cart and Seat all in one simple, 
sturdy, lightweight unit. Clubs are protected by 
special pockets—also speeding up club selec- 
tion, removal and insertion. Holds 14 or more 
clubs, with two storage pockets for jackets, 
balls, tees, tee holders—and special umbrella 
strap. Comfortable hammock type seat doubles 
as handy shoulder strap in places where wheel- 
ing is difficult. 


You'll be proud of CART-BAG's modern design 
—beautiful chrome plated tubular chassis, rich 
lifetime vinyl leatherette bag in attractive colors. 
Folds simply, quickly, to only 10” width (12” 
at base) for storage in locker or club racks. 


Enjoy golf more this season! Write for CART- 
BAG’s 17 big features and free trial offer! You, 
too, will say “Why worry about a caddy, it's 
fun to pull a CART-BAG.” Priced low at only 
$34.95, 





2 petaxon - SIT-N-REST 


/) comrortasie « GOLF BAG CO. 
SEAT 2 2404A W. Clybourn 


5 « Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 








CHAIN-O-MATIC 


CONTINUOUS ENVELOPES 


Z 





ADDRESSING ON TABULATING 
EQUIPMENT 


NOW .. . the benefit of automatic equip- 

ment without sacrificing appearance or 

without inserting problems. 

Q@Full size envelope in open side style for easy 
insertion 

@ Perforated wings for automatic stripping from 
carrier sheet 

@ Available in both First and Third Class Mail 
styles : 

@ Carried in stock in several sizes 


CHAIN-O-MATIC oivision 


CURTIS 1000 INC 
150 VANDERBILT AVE., W. HARTFORD, CONN 
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BUSINESS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





A NEW, LOW-COST COMPUTER 
called the Readix is described in de- 
tail in a new 12-page pamphlet. How 
it works, what it does, additional 
devices needed for its operation are 
all covered. Proposed as the answer 
to the business whose needs do not 
justify the investment required to 
purchase adequate computing equip- 
ment, the device affords simplified 
programing procedures and mainte- 
nance techniques. Copies available 
from the J. B. Rea Company, Inc., of 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


* * & 


HOW A CHAIN DRUGSTORE 
HANDLES increased paper work de- 
tails for its nationwide network of 
stores with a punched-card electronic 
computer is told in a six-page illus- 
trated brochure. Within 60 days after 
installation at Rexall, Univac 120 was 
performing all routine accounting 
operations with time to spare. When 
it was used for market and sales 
analysis projects, it came up with 
reliable reports as to which items 
sold best. Copies of brochure TM-953 
are available by writing to Remington 
Rand, Univac Division, Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 


* * # 


YOUR CASH SALES DEPART- 
MENT will be a wonder of order if 
it’s equipped with the proper register. 
A handy folder by Egry Register illus- 
trates the different types available, 
from the handsome counter model 
Elite that comes with or without a 
cash drawer to the compact Handi- 
Pak and Porta-Pak that fits in your 
hand. Copies available from The Egry 
Register Company, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


* * 


MANAGEMENT’S STAKE IN THE 
FINANCIAL COMMUNITY is the 
title of an address by Thomas M. 
Foristall at a meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Berks 
County, Pa. Dealing with manage- 
ment’s relation to its stockholders, the 
speech discusses the cause of proxy 
fights and the need for communica- 
tion between the corporation and its 


stockholders. It broadens out to in- 
clude the need for millions of more 
stockholders to support our free 
enterprise system. Well worth read- 
ing, the booklet is available by writ- 
ing Don Kirsch, Thomas M. Foristall 
Associates, 70 E. 45th St., New York 
EN, oes Be 


* * * 


CREDENZA UNITS to match your 
office furniture can change your work 
area into a place of beauty and ef- 
ficiency. A new folder by Art Metal 
contains illustrations of typical com- 
binations of units to suit any particu- 
lar need. These new units will hold 
your telephone, dictation equipment, 
files, books, portable typewriter—all 
the essential equipment needed to 
save your time and energy—within 
easy reach and out of your way, leav- 
ing your desk uncluttered. For a copy 
of the folder, write to Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 


* 


HEART ATTACK PATIENTS CAN 
HELP THEMSELVES get well, ac- 
cording to a Heart Association book- 
let by Dr. Paul D. White. In his 16- 
page booklet, entitled, “Heart Disease 
Caused by Coronary Atherosclerosis,” 
Dr. White explains that a heart at- 
tack results from a thickening and 
hardening in the coronary arteries 
that supply the heart muscle with 
oxygenated blood. If a clot forms at 
this time, it may cut off the circula- 
tion to a part of the heart muscle. A 
“zest for living” and intelligent co- 
operation with the doctor can tip the 
scales in favor of recovery after a 
heart attack. The booklet is avail- 
able from the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, 44 East 23rd St., New York 
10, N. ¥. 
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THE COST OF HANDLING PRE- 
MIUM COLLECTIONS can be re- 
duced, according to Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp., which tells about a sys- 
tem used by Postal Life Insurance 
Co. Under its POSTPAK plan, Post- 
al Life gives the insured an annual 
coupon book at the time the policy is 
purchased. Each coupon, prepared on 
a card-punching machine, contains 
the premium amount, loan interest, 
dividends, and other necessary data. 
A sheet of pressure-sensitive labels, 
imprinted with the company’s return 
address, is incorporated in the coupon 
book. All the policyholder has to do 
is remove the monthly coupon, apply 
the label to a plain envelope, and en- 
close a check or money order. For 
more information on this unique sys- 
tem, write to the Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp. of Monrovia, Calif. 


* * * 


SOME TRULY DISTINCTIVE 
DRAPES are shown in a new bro- 
chure called: “Your Office—Asset or 
Liability?” Designed to be used with 
the contemporary fabric group, the 
illustrations show three Fiberglas 
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hand prints and four related woven 
fabrics. If you’re in the market for 
drapes that will take your office out 
of the commonplace and give it char- 
acter, you'll want to see this folder, 
available from Albert M. Leach, 
Cheney-Greeff & Co., Inc., 4 E. 53rd 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 


5] saved 
every day! 





* * * 


COLLATING PAPERS HAS BEEN 
MADE EVEN easier with the addi- 
tion of a rotating feed-roller which 
increases the paper capacity in each 
bin and assures more positive feed- 
ing action. This is now standard 
equipment on all models of electric- 
powered and mechanical Thomas Col- 
lators. At the touch of a foot button, 
a forward motion smoothly slips the 
top page of each stack toward the 
operator, who grasps, jogs, and stacks 
the collated set of duplicated mate- 
rial. For more information, write to 
Thomas Collators, Inc., Dept. M, 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


e An inaccurate, run-down mail 
scale can lose a dollar a day in 
postage, even in a small office. 
Mounts up in a year! 

e A PB precision-made scale can 
save that $1 a day in wasted 





postage. And often prevents letters 
going out with insufficient postage. 
"Postage Due” is bad advertising! 
e With its automatic pendulum 
mechanism, a PB scale is accurate 
for keeps! Registers instantly. 
And large, widely spaced markings 
can be read instantly. Saves time 
~ * * 
WITH SUMMER’S HEAT ABOUT 
TO DESCEND, air conditioning is on 
everyone’s mind. A new booklet by 
General Electric, “‘What Every Busi- FREE: Handy desk or wall 
nessman Should Know About of Postal Rates, with parcel post 
Weather Reflex,” describes a number map and zone finder. 
of practical ways besides air condi- 


~ 
tioning for making your place of busi- — M ali ~ I 
ness more comfortable—and your (Ps) PITNEY-BOWES Vaal ing eaies 


as well as postage. 

e PBscales for every requirement 
including a parcel post model 
up to 70 Ibs. Ask the nearest PB 
office to show you. Or write for 

free illustrated booklet. 





chart 


© 


business more profitable—all year 
round. GE’s Packaged Air Condition- [ee 
ing is designed to fit your need, ‘al 
whether that involves spacesaving 
ceiling units, or floor models. For a 
copy, write to General Electric Com- ° 
pany, 5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, Please Mention 
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STEALING A MARCH ON _ 1957, When Writing to Advertisers 
Columbia Art Works has announced 


its new catalog showing its com- 
plete line of next year’s Success Desk 
Calendars and Tear-Kleen Wall Cal- 
endars. Printed in five colors, all pads 
and bases illustrated are shown in 
natural color. Complete descriptive 
matter is given for each calendar, as 
well as comparative punching charts 
and other information for ordering. 


For a copy, write to Columbia Art SOF 


Works, Inc., 2300 W. Cornell St., ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


Milwaukee 9, Wis. FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2185 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


Made by the originators of the postage meter offices in 94 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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A NEW LINK FOR OFFICE AND 
FACTORY CONTROL SYSTEMS is 





suggested in 6 20-page brochure be- TENSION . . . America’s No. 1 Killer 

ing offered by Dashew. It describes 

ane electronic model Databosser, Noise always causes extreme tension... frequently resulting in serious illness. Eminent 
which is activated completely by medical authorities claim... TENSION is the cause of most disease. 


punched cards or tape, to emboss 
metal plates with fixed or variable 
data and other coding devices. These 
plates can be automatically colored 
in 10 different shades, notched, con- © 1956 Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


secutively numbered, and have tying 


wires attached—ready for use as 
identification tags that will with- 
stand the rigors of weather and wear. co 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 5886 


Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. 


You can reduce tension considerably—by using SOF'TONE Acoustinets. And you will 
obtain better production with fewer errors, too. 








Write for details. Give machines, mokes, models you use and measurements 





330 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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DO YOUR SALESMEN 
KNOW ALL THEY SHOULD 
—ABOUT CREDIT? 


Each of your company salesmen is a 
sort of assistant credit manager rep- 
resenting you in the field. For a good 
selling job, it is that he 
have a working knowledge of credit 
principles and methods. This popular 
booklet—over 100,000 copies sold to 
prepared by a top credit 
His 


important 


date—was 
man with wide sales experience. 
booklet— 


WILL HELP SALESMEN 6 WAYS 


it will tell them what the credit 
manager wants to know 





it will show them how to 
get credit information 





it will inform them of the 
legal phases of credit 





it will tell them how to 
guard against fraud 





it will provide them with 
33 effective credit tests 





it will convince them that 
credit is a tool for profit 





WHE 

cREDIt SIDE 
ie 
STILING 


YOUR COPY 
JUST 40 CENTS 
\QUANTITY RATES 
ON REQUEST 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


The Dartnell Corporation, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Send a copy of THE CREDIT SIDE OF 
SELLING, 40 cents is enclosed. 


MOGs cot ececrevsevenereeosweeees 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL 
BEHAVIOR. By Henry Clay Smith. 
Here’s a book by a psychologist who 
can write in a lively style about some 
human subjects that other experts 
preach about. How do you motivate 
men so they'll be satisfying and pro- 
ductive? How do you reduce frustra- 
tions and job anxieties? How can 
job satisfaction and personal adjust- 
ment be improved? These are ques- 
tions Mr. Smith goes into and which 
the reader will come out of with 
fresh viewpoints. There are some 
“firsts” when Mr. Smith discusses 
union-management relations from a 
psychological viewpoint and when 
he covers the current interest in 
anxiety and brings it into its place in 
the field of industrial psychology. 
Solutions to problems brought up are 
crystallized systematically and the 
people responsible for their practical 
application are indicated. Reading it 
will be profitable. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 477 pages. $6.00 


RETAILERS MANUAL OF TAXES 
AND REGULATIONS, 13th Edition, 
January 1956. Edited by Gladys M. 
Kiernan and Arthur Pite. Federal, 
State, and local laws affecting re- 
tailers are here classified, summa- 
rized, and arranged in handy table 
form, state by state, with effective 
dates, penalties, and citations as 
needed. 

Fields of coverage include sales, 
occupational, and excise taxes; chain- 
store tax laws; Federal and State 
practice regulations, fair trade laws, 
unfair practice acts, and so forth; 
business and occupational restric- 
tions; wage and hour laws; property 
taxes; and income taxes. 

Subscribers will also receive an 
updating supplement of January 1, 
1957. Institute of Distribution, Inc., 
25 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
392 pages; loose leaf. $10.00. 


NATHAN TROTTER, PHILADEL- 
PHIA MERCHANT 1787-1853. By 
Elva Tooker. This is an excellent 
example of the type of business 
history that has more than passing or 
local interest. It shows how a busi- 
nessman adjusted his policies and 
practices to make a profit at a time 
when revolutionary changes were 
taking place in the production, trans- 
portation, and marketing of goods; 
when wars and two serious depres- 
sions were rocking world economy. 

Mr. Trotter, a Philadelphia Quaker, 
started as an importer of the type of 
goods needed by handicraftsmen— 
English woolens, leathers, semimanu- 
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factured metals. When competition 
from local manufacturers cut his 
profits, he became a_ specialist in 
metals, handling both foreign and 
domestic products. He also became 
an investing capitalist putting money 
into real estate, securities, and above 
all in the purchase of commercial 
paper which enabled him to enjoy 
profits from manufacturing, trans- 
porting, and marketing without tying 
up his capital for long periods of time 

This volume is another one in the 
Harvard Studies in Business History. 
It is not a biography, despite its 
concern with Nathan Trotter, but 
a careful analysis of how and why 
an enterpriser and his enterprises 
develop, succeed, and fail. The reader 
will find striking parallels between 
the rapid changes through which we 
are now living and those which the 


Philadelphia merchant faced in an 
equally trying period in the 19th 
century. 


If there is a moral to this story 

other than the valuable account it- 
self—it is that good business acumen, 
plus determination, produces high 
returns despite adversities which 
cause others to go under. Author 
Tooker has produced a book of worth 
to management as well as to those 
who would strike out in this difficult 
period as enterprisers. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1955. 275 pages. $6.00. 
THE REPUTATION OF THE 
AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN. By 
Sigmund Diamond. What has been 
the attitude toward the businessman 
of the inarticulate millions of his 
fellow citizens? In a provocative at- 
tempt to answer this question, Mr. 
Diamond has to explore many of the 
uncharted byways of communication 
by which fact and fiction have pro- 
duced our present impressions of the 
men who developed major enterprises 
in this country. 

To answer this question, the author 
singles out for special examination 
six of America’s most famous “Big 
Businessmen” whose lives span all of 
the national period of American 
history: Stephen Girard, John Jacob 
Astor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, 
and Henry Ford. Sources for the 
“reputation” of these men during and 
following the period in which they 
were on the public scene are the 
thousands of newspapers, magazines, 
and other publications which Mr. 
Diamond has analyzed. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1955. 209 pages. $4.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


FREDERICK SEABERG, whose personal 
interview with retiring Clarence Ran- 
dall marks his third appearance in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, is an ex-reporter 
and press agent who decided to turn 
to a less dramatic way of earning a 
living. Starting as a cub reporter on 
the old Chicago Daily Journal in 1923, 
he progressed to grand opera press 
agent and, finally, practiced the 
“Mystic art of public relations for 
years with several agencies.” 


* + 


F. W. PHELPS’ many years of practical 
experience in office management leads 
him to believe there is no one thing 
that produces an efficient, smooth- 
running department. Among the most 
important of the many, however, is 
the procedure manual. Since joining 
Union Electric in 1922, Mr. Pheips 
has performed varied accounting, 
supervisory, methods, and special as- 
signment work. For the past several 
years he has been manager of the 
Customer Accounting Department, as 
well as serving on many project com- 
mittees and being past chairman of 
the Customer Activities Committee 
of the industry’s national association, 
The Edison Electric Institute. 


* * * 


BEN S. GRAHAM, director of Methods 
Research at The Standard Register 
Company, wrote his article on grow- 
ing paper work as the result of a talk 
he delivered at a general session of 
the Engineering and Management 
Course at the University of Califor- 


nia in Los Angeles in January. He 
feels that top management errs in 
looking for a specific remedy or short- 
cut. The article tries to point up 
many of the weaknesses in the usual 
approach to improvement of paper 
work. 


* * oa 


S. CHRISTENSEN, reserve captain 
in the Navy and former Army Air 
and Signal Corps flyer, went with 
ARC in 1945 after extensive military 
service and flight test work with the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. His studies 
in aircraft, radio, radar rocket fire 
control, and underwater sound trans- 
mission have taken him to Harvard; 
M.I.T.; Tufts; Station KFI in Los 
Angeles; the University of Florida; 
California Tech; University of Min- 
nesota; Ohio State University; and 
the Army Air Corps airplane rigging, 
parachute, and signal schools 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Mail Rack 


WHEREVER MAIL IS HELD OR SORTED USE THIS 
MAIL RACK 


Here is the ideal A to Z rack 
for Motels, Hotels, Airports, 
Clubs, Union Headquarters, 
Bus and Taxi Companies. Stee! 
Rack has 20 Dividers spaced | 
inch apart. Label holder at top 


N 10 AS fe Iphat d 
os 2 eet a Only $20. or alphabet or department 


titles. 


CURRIER Mfg. Co. 28, Ar5"TE4n AYEUE 














Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 


Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 550 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





Publishers 











if you ore the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 


FREE 


you deserve. We will publish 
Booklet on your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
Publishing print, promote, advertise and 


sell it! Good royalties. 

Your Book write FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. 1-1, 200 Vorick St., W. Y. 14 











Business Booklets 


FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 








Here is a popular booklet by an ex- 
pert on filing which will help every 
officeworker—from the top man on 
down—to eliminate many costly de- 
lays and losses. It will make good 
filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put 
one on each desk in your office. The 
cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies.......0 cents each 


6 to 99 copies.._30 cents each 


100 to 249 copies.....26 cents each 


(Postage will be added) 
— @ ——_- 


Order direct from publisher— 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, 














THERE are those who don’t like what they 

see in the business picture. They fear that 
1956 may turn out to be another 1928, the year 
that ushered in the “rolling adjustment” which 
followed World War I. We do not share those 
fears. To be sure, early estimates of auto- 
mobile and appliance sales have been revised 
downward. Inventories are building up rather 
fast. Price increases are taking some of the 
steam out of the housing boom. But there is 
considerable underlying strength in industrial 
construction. This will take up some of the 
slack in the fourth quarter. Then there are the 
vast public building projects, such as new 
schools, new highways, new bridges, and parks. 
These expenditures should have a stabilizing 
effect on the economy. So while 1956 may not 
go down as a record-breaking year for busi- 
ness, it should still be a good year for most in- 
dustries. The one fly in the cream jug is infla- 
tion; if that gets out of hand, it could spell 
trouble. But the Federal Reserve Board is 
alert to that danger and is keeping the brakes 
on credit. This is painful and may have to be 
eased, but a little pain now is infinitely better 
than ulcers later. We see nothing on the hori- 
zon to justify a “wait-and-see” policy on busi- 
ness expansion. 

* Ee * 


Regardless of general business, there will al- 
ways be some companies breaking sales rec- 
ords. These are the ones operating on the 
theory that when business is hard to get, the 
answer is to work harder at getting orders. 
Wellborn Phillips, Orlando, Florida, home- 
builder, is one such person. He is putting up 
500 new homes this year, which represents a 
43 per cent increase over 1955. Sales are sticky, 
so what has Phillips done? He has his salesmen 
out ringing doorbells. “We say, ‘Mrs. Jones, 
here’s a coupon worth $20 in trade at your 
hardware store if you give us the name of a 
good prospect for a new house.’ Lots of folks 
know a half dozen or more people who are con- 
sidering a new home. That is how we are get- 
ting our sales increase—by stepping up our 
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promotion.” The business is there; we just 
have to go after it. 


* 


Are your salesmen sincerely enthusiastic 
about what they are selling’ Do they really 
know all they should about the product and 
the needs of those to whom they sell? The Wall 
Street Journal mentioned an automobile sales- 
man in Jacksonville, Florida, who was hav- 
ing quota trouble. He decided that if he knew 
more about his cars than his competitors knew 
about theirs, things might be different. So he 
invested $300 in a 24-volume set of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and the 50 research service 
coupons that go with it. He used his coupons 
to get all the information the publisher could 
supply on various competitive automobiles. 
Tabulations of this data provided him with a 
powerful sales tool which he is using with 
great effectiveness. His increased knowledge 
gave him increased enthusiasm, and the two 
working together gave him the increased busi- 
ness he sought. In a short time, he had sold 10 
new cars, and the commissions more than re- 
paid his $300. When he used facts instead of 
small talk, the cash-register jingle became 
more audible. This example simply proves 
what every sales manager knows: There is no 
substitute for knowledge in a hard sell. 


The crackup of that two-motor plane carry- 
ing Crane Company executives to a sales con- 
vention should give pause to other companies 
using private planes in business. While the 
record of private plane travel is very good, 
there have been enough accidents to warrant 
tightening the rules on private plane travel. 
Two or more key executives should not be per- 
mitted to travel in the same plane, nor should 
department managers and their potential suc- 
cessors travel together. Most companies have 
such rules, but they have grown careless about 
enforcing them.—J.C. Aspley 
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NEW YORKER THE STATLER WALDORF-ASTORIA CONRAD HILTON PALMER HOUSE 
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SHAMROCK HILTON STATLER HILTON 
Houston 


CASTELLANA HILTON ISTANBUL 
Madrid, Spain ‘i 


Chicogo 
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BEVERLY HILTON CARIBE HILTON 


Beverly Hills Puerto Rico 


istanbul, Turkey 


HILTON HOTELS, world’s leading hotel group, reports: 


“Giving guests the best possible service, in 
every way, is Hilton Hotels Corporation’s 
mdést important aim. As part of this pro- 
gram, we have installed National Systems 
in Hilton and Statler Hotels around the 
world. 

“These Nationals not only help us give 
better service, but it is estimated that, com- 
pared with former methods, they save about 
$843,000 a year, an annual return of about 
133% on the investment. 

“National Accounting Machines at Hilton 
and Statler front-desks keep guests’ ac- 
counts posted up to the minute and ready 
when the guest checks out. These, and our 


other National Accounting Machines, also 
provide our hotels automatically with valu- 
able information from their various depart- 
ments, thus further promoting efficient guest 
service. 

“National Food-Beverage Machines and 
Cash Registers speed service to guests while 
giving firm control that enforces accuracy 
in handling all transactions. And National 
Adding Machines, too, repay their cost 
many times in saving of time and effort.” 
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HILTON HOTELS IN THE U. S. 


EASTERN DIVISION—In New York City: 
The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The New 
Yorker and The Statler. in Washington, 
D. C.: The Statler. In Boston: The Statler. In 
Buffalo: The Statler. In Hartford: The Statler. 


CENTRAL DIVISION—In Chicago: The 
Conrad Hilton and The Palmer House. In 
Detroit: The Statler. In Cleveland: The 
Statler. in Columbus: The Deshler Hilton. 
In Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore. In St. 
Louis: The Statler. 


WESTERN DIVISION—in Beverly Hills: 
The Beverly Hilton. In Los Angeles: The 
Statler. In Houston: The Shamrock Hilton. 
In Dallas: The Statler Hilton. In Fort 
Worth: Hilton Hotel. In El Paso: Hilton 
Hotel. In Albuquerque: Hilton Hotel. In 
Chihuchua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. 


HILTON INTERNATIONAL 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe 
Hilton. In Madrid, Spain: The Castellana 
Hilton. In Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul 
Hilton. Hilton hotels under construction 
in: Mexico City and Acapulco, Mexico; 
Hovanc, Cuba; Montreal, Canada ond 
Cairo, Egypt; Under contract in Rome, 
Italy, and West Berlin, Germany. 
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Oh no, no! Not in your organization! 


Here’s a cobweb you can see. But what about mental cobwebs— 

unseen until they cause mental confusion? Best cure for cobwebs is to present 
ideas clearly, forcefully, and visually. That’s the area in which The Jam 

Handy Organization has been of great assistance to American business over the years. 
Each detail is carefully handled by professionals—specialists in every 

phase from initial planning to final delivery. Your point gets across with 

maximum visual impact . . . with minimum effort on your part. 

There is one responsibility, there is one accounting and only one explanation, 


when you use Jam Handy one-stop service. 


Call any of the offices listed below for help. 


7c AM HANDY Ongengeion 


TRAINING ASSISTANCE «MOTION PICTURES « SLIDEFILMS ¢ DRAMATIZATIONS « VISUALIZATIONS e¢ PRESENTATIONS 
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